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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anpb Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
New York 


MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARI VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. Vocal Instruction. 








CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. . . - . . 
7 a " " 59 Wes sth S t, S o y and s2d S$ 
a = ———— INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 159 est 45% egg 2 The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d et | 








tek RATCL IFF E -CAPERTON, - _Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. il = poner seme cones 
Representatve and assistant of LAMPERTI. , 4 RS. 7) Sa 3€ _" : ey ry ok 
f . este Mr. ( “HARLES LEE PRACY. HUNSICKER, Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Smog vee 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence resden, Mr. THEODOR A HOECK RAN 
” ¢ . tate 4 id SOPRANO 





Vocal Instruction 





Germany H Studio: er Es od Stre N York. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe C a ie = t PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. Z i " . ome Studio 151 East 62d Street, New Yor 

tive, ona ges all’ pupils — aay with Conttaued teachers of the LESCHETIZKY Song Recitals, apie and es: = 

me to be prepared by her METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 121 West 42d Street, New York DT ioe 4 ‘ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 1 17 . B. LAMPERTI. Studios: pasditioied Hall, New York City. ——~ HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


i ie met — --— ponte — — > “HARD 3 a ) - wm x ‘ocal Instruction 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, MAX BENDHEIM, or Ten ahs ~ SE st Graduate, of the. Florenza dArona Special ,Tench 


ers’ Course Light years pupil of that 


1s5 East 18th Street, New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION Organ. Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, famous maestra, Paris 
m,.. voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 332 West 56th Street, New York City corner Fifth Ave. and 29th street. ; Address: 41 East 20th Street 
Studio 1402 Broadway, New York 


taught; methed after the purest Italian schools; : —_ 


2 pad voice made good, true and beautiful. PAT . —— _ 
thay? isaciin autful_ | PAUL TIDDEN, Mr. LEO KOFLER. J. ELDON HOLI 








ane PIANIST | : 
HENRY r. F L EC K, 314 East tsth Street, New York Voice Culture | TENOR 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the Will accept a limited number of pupils . ( oy ~ ane m, ~_ 7 g r R.. yp s s ~~ | as Yoo . eaomventas ( neing. Mos = yeand Th 
t J lo s elt at rinity irish, New ‘ uth rf ne duct d Sing ondays ‘ 
City of New_¥ rk 2 aes af Gretilien.” Adisens by eal, a9 Veer Stzett = ro ; ion | n ng. “. ndays an _ : 
Address: 112 West 125th Street, New York WM. H. RIEGER 8 4 days, 5! 117th St., cor adison Ave., ! 


TENOR—ORATORIO NI ONCERT. . ae 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN,| AY East sod Street, New York. | MR. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS,| CHRISTINE ADLER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION | CONTRALTO 











Vocal Teacher A I : a e 
“NEW STUDIO” 303 Fifth Ave., New York | ( rl no I A\ is BEC K E R, Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire Concert, Oratorio and Musicales 
at CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of Studio: 501: and soz Carnegie Hall, New York ocal Instr ction. : 
reerrn: west _ PLANO ‘and COMPOSITION qt Madison Street, Beockiya, B. ¥. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, | Address: 1 West 1ogth Street, New York ea = ae — 
BARITONE | HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, LENA DORIA DEVINE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing . ) -cC > ™D Tk Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music : : . : ” 
rs, arnegie Hall, Room 837 CHARLES HEINROTH, Studio for non resident pupi s: Steinway Hall Vocal Instruction 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. Organist Church of the Ascension Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York. | Representative Teacher 
os With the National Conservatory | f the methods of the famous master 
Pi; (Ee *REENE Instruction: Organ and Harmony. nine wu. “eee . -— ~ FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
GEORGI M. GREENE, ’ | 12 West 11th Street, New York. | FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, | 36 Fifth Avenue New York. 
— Age ae —— i i - Voice Culture and the art of Soging Sendie | i — “— 
5 ‘ ’ Fifth een ane ro : | Srenwor F ge me ly | (and invariable address Carnegie ew Yor : : ‘ ae 
yn “ sn yh Fence Mondays and Thursdays. SIGNOR | L¢ | E¢ ) ( R I UU ), | New York season, October 23, 1899, to May 1, 1900 | R \ N ( IS ( \ R R | I: R, 
, a eng re R > 7 — rhe Art of Singing Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 to August 16, , , 
417 West 23d Street, New York Studio s1 West 35th Street, New York. i900 (Pepper Building) Rapa yan 2 
—_—-—— - = | oncert and Jratorio 
. , TNIRV C 7 ie - ae fe righ Cay Ge AE | 18 East 22d Street, New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp | HENRY SCHRADIECK’S Direction of Remington Squir 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- rom mal ae | reli ne tae 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest | M ME, I ( R PADI E By¢ IRKS I EN, Violin, Piano aia ee nde Playing 
pat genet mag fl —, al - suey all N INS : RU( 7 : — oF on te — rk Residence and Studio N.Y Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
A < te joys o Ss t os 3 egie all, Nev o eee shingto v troc yn. } | 
Address 49 West 2oth Street, New York | a rinses we 535 Washington Ave rooklys | PRIMA DONNA 
mms + = . , tC aod : : Royal Italian and English Opera Co 
TOM KARL. PERRY AVERILL—BariTOongE, WILLIAM H. BARBER, Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic | Opera—Oratorio— Concert . Concert Pienist—Inustruction | Puce sdays and Fridays »6 Fifth Ave., New York 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts | and Vocal Instruction. Studio: Steinway Hall, - 
Studio: Carnegie Hal! | 220 Central Park South, New York New York. 
| 


— a | Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, CHARLES PALM, F. W. RIESBERG, | _ Will receive a limited number of pupils 


Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegi« "Hall New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of SAN “ea ; ¢ i \ 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- ‘Oe eaie Convent of the Sacred Heart ACCOMPANIS1 Receiving days at studi Monday and Wednesday 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue; | Address: 280 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 124th Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony —— 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances Street, New York With THe Musicat Courier : . — 

Scooler, soprano, and many other singers now . as c Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A ISIDORE LUCKSTON E, 
prominent. EE MITT f Residence-Studio . 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION i RSS VOCAL CULTURE. 
Meee OG DE N ( yt ANE, Pupils prepared for a oe BEN N EJ | 836 Lexington Ave., or address Musicat Courts. 
VOICE CULTURE. og gee and New Work Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of a 
Singing 


3rookl S o: Wiss , TE SRY T ~SR 9s Ave., corn s6th Street, New York 
Br klyn tudi Vis ner Hall. MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 954 8th Ave., corner 5ét treet ew r | STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
ITALIAN METHOD Sadie: 129. Bast | 


Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. eR: . wan Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and | ARTHUR VYVOORHIS, 
a ieee : ea AS Py y SS many other talented vocalis | 
vrL ~ y M. HISSEM De MOSS, Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New Y ork. | Concert Pianis t—Instruction ’ 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BL RT, Soprano. | 100 Clifton PI ace, Jersey City, N. J. 
| Care Musical Courier, New York. 
Author and Sole Exponent of 461 Waverly Ave., . ) -1T) “7 | 
New Method of Musical Stenography Brooklyn, N. Y. Mme. EMMA RODERICK, on 
and Development of the F rench Method of — - - — — - ——— Rapid Development and Complete Education of | N EW Y¢ yR K M [ ISIC . Al 


Rousseau-Galin- Paris-Chevé. W we 7 A anglnensae cated vom 
“Sight Singing and Ear Training.” > / ] TAL ARD the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New Yo ., = 
yor-2 Carnegie Hall 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. i Al L vA _ L —s 4 | Ax WERTEEIE. | ACAI JEMY, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Officier d’Académie of France , ae aa es , ZR IM. Director 
—— poaiaaleies VOICE CULTURE Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 159 West 23d Street 
French and English Répertoire. | Thorough and  systemati nstruction in all 





DUDLEY BUC aks JR., _New Studios: 489 Fifth Avenue SOPRANO | branches of music, from beginning to highest 
: - Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio artistic perfection 
Vocal Instructio n Address: 1 Fifth Avenue, New York . 


Permanent address arnegie Hall, New York Ci ()¢ yD IN’ r E RS. 
Address until Octobe Guy. | O. HEY W w nanecon | MME. ADELE LEWING, 








1 _ . 
43 Schmidt Building, Davenport, Ia. Vocal Teacher, Choir Director C. B. HAWLEY, | 
- Baritone st for Concerts and Recitals, or : - Concert Pianiste and Teacher 
with, Sopreno ist or Sarees — Fyne Composer, Conduct *, "s 4 AL INS - RUCT - rN. | iuthorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
r YR IW y choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex- Special training for Concert, Oratorio anc . 
HOWARD BROCKWAY ’ th rom ee ‘ * : : Church Choir 5 | Special Summer Rates for out of town Teachers. 
. ok Fifth aa a , . nt ae —~< 28th St.. Ne , | Address: Care Steinway H r 
98 Fifth Ave., Rooms 3 and 4, New York. | Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th , New York sar Mast val Sereet, Mew Ve 


COM POSER-PIANIST Studio 
Pupils received ‘n Composition, Harmony, Piano - 
and Song Interpretation 


Studio 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. GE( R¢ rE SWEET, SAMUEL B. M‘ YLE, EMILIO BELA RI, 


eee Raa Ta is OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT BASSO CANTANTE 

W AL | E R I [EN RY HALL, 487 Fifth Avenue, New York Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
. : — oie ‘ i : Italian Method Tone Placing and Reparation a 

Cantuates Gotten Eectety, Brectign, X. 1 : ee 7 specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 118 West 44th Street, New York 









Organist and Choirmaster » , — = 
St. James’ Church, New York J HAR RY WH EELE R, . \ ray . 1D — 
For terms for conducting, a Idress_ St James Voice Production and the Art of Singing NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Miss MINNIE TOI I ING, 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York | lie 
‘ | Voices educated strict! y in the Italian School. x Pupi H. M. F , 2 M . 
ae © } Studio: 81 Fifth ve., corner 16th St., New York 179 East 64th .~ New York upil otf : De ° Carreno artin Krause, 
Director of tl ocal department at Chautauqua Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director vis reggae ae x 
ARNOLD VOLPE, Director of the vocal department © q ee Fy. A Concert Pianist and Instruction . 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER . The natural Piano Method and a practical course | 527 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Mi usical Courier 
a aa ‘ ‘ ae : : ” 7 for teachers a specialty 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- ~ TAT ~ TG T 5 — 
bu .s Imperial ( onservatory thotien Mabieatehe’s M R. El 1M [ N I ) SEV E RN ’ ¥ \ EE \ “Dp a 
cwenten}, Concerts, Th ke te Violin, Composition, Ensemble, Mrs. HERY SMOCK BOIC¢ i. Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONT E, 
—--—— —_ | Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, VOICE CULTURE VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
r . Piano and Voice Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
LAL RA D. M¢ )( JRE, Studio 31 West 56th Street, New York Henry G. Hanchett, Director Summer Course 
v4 INeTR ? “Severn Trio.” Residence-Studio and Address 
vot pg I a Tah ig York 5 i 764 Greene Avenue, peockiya, nv : 
ee ae es: neces —_— ‘ ,oPTPATS Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio ‘Cc CENEVIE > RIC re 
_—T — ENRICO DI ZENSI, 138 Fifth Avenue, ans York MISS GENEVIE\ E BISBEE, 
EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, OPERA TENOR Monday and Thereday Afternoons PEANISI 
) Will accept pupils fer Voice Culture; good voice Piano Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
Pianist cultivated per contract; Italian method Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


Studio 160 East 7oth Street, New York 2 : : J 323 Hast 14th Street, New York, Cc , 1G PECK 
- _| CARL C. MULLER, ieviehioieani SARAH KING PECK, 


Translator of ‘“Sechter’s I undament: al Harmonies.” | Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SE RR ANO SOPRANO 


THE i W GREE NE STU DIS, Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.’ and CARLOS A. DE SERRAN Concerts and Oratorio 
4 . e U 4hal Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and PEST OT ia 55 West &8sth Street, New York. 


: rig 1 Composition 129! Lexington Ave , New York. 
VOICE THE SPECIALTY 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


wit. BUR A. LUYSTER 
























PIANO, THEORY AND SiGHt SINGING s. L. P. MORRILL ’ es pee 
I by IGHT INGING, Mrs. L. | oc RRILL, JEANNE ARONE. nie , Rr . ; 
489 Fifth Avenue pp. New Library site, VOCAL TEACHER > " t Gal P. 1 Men = nggrbecbers oo 
: ; ; ieee ita Was it Sivas thew: Wadd _ Graduate of Fic renza d’Arona_ (of Paris). tive valin-Paris Chevée r d, with superior 
NEW YORK. The Chelsea, 222 est 23d Street, New r Special Teachers’ Course Diploma Vocal Lnastruction diploma); Director of S. S. at the New York Col- 
sdbiteoraiiniedied EE Stud ‘Madi n Ave., New York | lege f Music (Alex Lambert, director); also 
Brooklyn Institute S. § asses Studios: 
. ’ Tr . . N ( NS ‘ x N Pact 222 tl 2 
LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING ach a East z New York; 383 Decatur st., Brooklyn. 
armies dit ence AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. MARK M. FONAROFF, 
Graduates (with Diploma) guaranteed positions 230 East 62d Street. VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION M ISS [TESST E M A R Y BEC “K MAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS Complete musical education given to students | References: Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck - iis anata a . . 
Pup ntroduced Paris, tg00. Address from the beginning to the highest perfection | Alex. Lambert, H. E Krehbie } VOICE CULTURE 
> Studie No. 1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





New York Studios lhe Albany, B’dway and sad St F. & H. CARRI, Directors 152 East 86th Street, New York 
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METROPOLITAN (COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


Avsert Ross Parsons, E. Presson MItver, 
Harry Rows SuHettey, W. F. Sueaman, 


Kate S. Currrenpen, Louis Scumipr. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Concert and Oratorio 





Vocal 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 
Solo Violinist and P. —-] ; also Theory and 


Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDABRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &e. 
INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
WEW YORK. 

















Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 yo des Martyrs, Paris. 














DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. * 

Regular course, three years. 

go rue St. 


Terms moderate. 
Petersbourg. 








MonsiEuR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. 
ddress: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 
TROCADERO. 
22 rue Raynouvard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from ss Grounds. 








Mme. ED. COLONNE, 

PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 

43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 








MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 











Paris. 





Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste 


on stage. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, Pi a 


Artiste Opera, Opera Comique,  —_—, Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mim 





Silent interpretation, stage Gessinese, gesture, 
Pantomime, etc. j 
87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 








MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 

5 rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris. 


MME. FRANK, 


201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 

Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 

(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, 











Paris 


PROFESSOR OF F RENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners 
Muirz. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles 


ry Ty 
FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
ue de la Pompe, Paris. 
PRIVATE PENS{ON or APARTMENTS, 
with or without board. : 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 

















Mue. ‘FLORENZA p’ARONA 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
épertoire. Four Languages, 
ise-en-Scéne. 


French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 











Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert Hall, 


Pupil of 
Boston. 


Delle Sedie, Paris. 


MME. ‘GERT RUDE F R: AN KLIN. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
CHILDRES’s CouRsES,. $30 to $90 per year. 
ADULTs’ Courses, . . $51 to $180 per year. 
Teachers’ TRaimixG CLass, . $60 per year 

Send for New Prospectus 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHE 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 2g Steinert Hall, 


Boston, Mass 





Boston. 





ADVANCED 


Q___Call or address AQIS. 





Send for terms. 





FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


RESULTS TELL. 


Send for tickets. 
PLAYERS 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL METHOD can find it 


ONLY at 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


A. K. VIRGIL. 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 





PIANO. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BPPINGBR, Director, 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Vielia aad all Orchestral Instrumcats. 


voc L. Ther 
A : 
Skater 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


assisted by the most artistic and com- 
mt faculty. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Conservatory Open all Summer. 





J. MEL V IL L E HORNER, 


BARITONE. . 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


149A Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 


Teacher of Singing. 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
In San Francisco, Cal. 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co. —July to November. 


EMMA E. JOH NS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


King’s Private Pianist, 
Mason and 











Pupil of Herman Scholtz, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Mustcat Courter, New York. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 








SALLY 


FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 

Address: 107 East — od Street, 


New York. 





Special 
Announcement. 


Mr. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST, 

Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept pupils for the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 














EMILI ANO | RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. | 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada 


Patron and Hono rary 


London, England. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of Leadon, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 
Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from 4: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee. 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


3,500 students 
Prospectus and 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London 

Lessons and Consul! tations (private and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI, 
27 Upper Baker Street, N. W 


BEHNKE, 


Training for Singers, 
and Stammerers 
18 Eart’s Court Square, 


Mrs. EMIL 


Scientific Voice Speakers 


Lonpon, S. W 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 





Pianoforte Playing 
Examiner, M. Paperewsxt 
» the Secretary 


For prospectus apply t ‘ 
Maida Hill, Lendon, W 


2, Clifton Gds., 








Canada. 








| Mr. RECH: AB TAN DY, Tenor, 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , us. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Jratorio and Concert. 
MISS LOU ISE TANDY, Soprano 
Concert and Oratorio 
Pupils received at the Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto, Canada. 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO 
Concerts. Oratorios, Recitals 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music 








MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 
For full information concerning normal instruction or 
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The Fourteenth Silesian Music Festival. 
JUNE 26, 1900. 


the 


Silesian music 


HE principal efforts of commit 


tee of the festivals, 


far as the choice of programs 


is concerned, seem to be 


directed toward selecting only 











such works as have already 
proven their vitality*as well a 
effectiveness 
Hence these festivals are 1 
the main intended to educate 
arge masses of people to whon 
ot olten 1s en an op 
y to hear good musi 
performed The con 
ceris ot this three days’ esti 
al are a prime facter in bringing 


musical culture up to a higher 





plane, and that this object has been 

obtained to an unusual degree 

must become evident to an out 

side observer to whom a chance is given to watch the 


power of public judgment and the musical receptiveness of 


he audiences who gather at these festivals I have seen 
both qualities surpassed in the highly musical audience 
of the Netherrhenish music festivals, where, through 
habit coming down [trom generation to generation, mu 
sical taste has been fostered and cultured for now nearly a 
century. I have seen it equaled in Boston, New York 
Cincinnati, and a few other American cities, where music 
in the last thirty years has ke everything else in the 
way of culture, giant strides of progress, owing princi- 
pally to the inborn sense and feeling for music with which 


more even than the new American women are endowed 


But in Germany, outside of Rhineland, I bave seen no 
musically better behaved, more genuinely receptive, en 
thusiastic and intelligent audiences than those assembled 
in the old riding arena, which so far had had to do ser 
vice as festival hall, and which is anything but architect 
urally beautiful or in any way comfortable, but it has the 
advantage of excellent acoustic properties 

I hear, however, that the new hall, which was to have 


been ready for the present festival, will surely be erected 


and be ready for occupancy before next summer 


The program for the fourteenth Silesian Festival. in ac 
described principle, was made 


Handel, Mozart, 


Schumann Brahms 


ordance with the above 


up of works by Bach, Gluck Beethoven 
Weber, Mendelssohn, 


Wagner It 


Berlioz, and 


did not of course contain a single novelty, 


and was therefore to anybody accustomed and forced by 
his calling to attend concerts night after night all the 
year through, so little attractive that I could not bring 
myself to spend full three days at Goerlitz, but relied for 


the reporting of details of the first two days in paris upon 


a trustworthy colleague whom I quote in some of the fol 
lowing paragraphs 

Differing from the preceding music festivals in this 
respect, the present one was inaugurated by a chamber 
music matinee The Halir Quartet performed first 


op. 13, No. 2, 


Then the two concertmasters of the 


Seethoven’s string quartet, vety beautifully 


especially the Adagio 

3erlin Royal Orchestra, Messrs Halir and Dessau, inter 
preted the rarely heard D minor Concerto for two violins, 
} 


by Bach, accompanied by a double string quintet under 
the direction of Dr. Muck. The two outer movements 
are fugue ones, and are kept in lively tempo, while the 
slow middle movement in F major bears more the char 


This 


Concerto was 


acter of an aria, or rather that of a cantilene duet 


movement pleased immensely, and the entiré 
performed in model style by the two soloists and the minia 
The closing number of the matinee 


Andante 


ture string orchestra. 
was Mendelssohn’s youthfully fresh, only in the 























already somewhat faded, string octet, in the performance 

which the Halir Quartet was joined by Messrs. Guelzoer 
Nagel, Gentz and Espenhahn. The work will rarely bi 
heard in such perfection as on that forenoon, as it may not 


often happen that the ensemble consists ot only real artists 





At any rate the success of this chamber music matinee was 
so complete a one that the innovation will probably be re 
ained in all future Silesian music festivals 

The principal portion of the first program was filled 
by Berlioz’s Requiem Mass. When it first became know: 
that this work was to be performed at the fourteentl 
Silesian festival its selection as main choral work created 
some curiosity as we as astonishment How does Saul 
find his way among the Prophet How does this jus 

uch praised as vilified heretical Requiem find a place 

upon a Silesian music festival progran The ridd 
found an eas ! 





y solution when the circumstances were cot 


As fes 


sidered which prevailed this time tival conductor 





Felix Weingartner had first been nominated. Now there 
is appearing a new German edition of Berlioz’s works 
the man is dead thirty years and hence his works are tre¢ 
property for everybody—under the editorship of Wein 
gartner, who would scarcely undertaken this job if he did 
not take a lively interest in the works « serlioz A fur 
ther question was the one, as it is also in most vocal so 
cieties of other cities, as to how the proportion of voices 
how a dynamical balance was to be adjusted in the chorus? 
Berlioz lets his sopranos and altos sing mostly in uniso1 
in his Requiem, while the tenors and basses are frequently 
divided. Now it is a well-known fact that in most choral 
societies the female element preponderates at the rate of 
three to one Chis would cause in the Requiem a propor 
tion of twelve female to one male voice, which again would 
demand such an amount of power, sonority and endur 
ance on the part of the stronger sex as they would not be 
ble to furnish In reality, however; the proportion ot 
the female to the male voices at the Silesian festival was a 
ssomewhat more favorable one, viz., two and a half to one 


as according to the program book the chorus consisted 


gether 





f 355 sopranos and 219 altos 574 female 
voices; 97 tenors and 131 basses, together 228 male voices 
co-operated on this occasion lhis produces in the Ber 
l Requiem in the places of a fourfold division of the 
male voices the overpowering proportion of ten to one 
in favor of the females. All this seemed astonishing eve 


to a degree of dubiousness 





In the meantime Weingartner withdrew from the di 
rection of the festival for reasons explained to me on the 
trp to Goerlitz by Privy Councillor Pierson, but which 
are of no special interest to our readers. Dr. Muck, who 
had also conducted the twelfth (1894) and thirteenth 
(1897) Silesian festivals, was then re-elected conductor 





It is said that in accepting the task he had declared that 
as far as the Berlioz Requiem was concerned he could 
give no guarantee as to the successfulness of the repro 
duction It was therefore all the more enjoyable that 
these doubts and apprehensions, which were entertained 
not cnly by Dr. Muck, but more or less so by all of the 


j 


other chorusmasters, whose choruses made part of the great 


festival chorus. proved themselves as unfounded and with 


After the general rehearsal it already dawned 
~ . 


out reason 

upon everybody that the choice of the Berlioz Requiem 
had been a very fortunate on¢ The performance of the 
powerful work itself proved an excellent on The rela 
tively too weak number of the male voices, especially of 
the tenors, must be taken as vis major. For the rest the 
chorus showed absolute certainty not only in the glorious 
-cnquering of the numerous technical difficulties, but 
also a complete knowledge of the spirit and style of th 
work. Everything was uttered clearly and precisely, and 
the singing was replete with beauty of tone, carefulness 
of shading and praiseworthy purity of intonation The 
tenor solo in the “Sanctus” was carefully and concisely 
delivered by Court Opera Singer Sommer, of Berlin, but 





his voice sounded pressed and as had not been in the 
best of vocal condition 
The 


Beethoven's 


tl was given over to 


The performance of the 


second part ol 1 program 


Eroica’’ symphony 


first movement was not quite exempt trom d sturbing ac 
cidents, but the remaining ones, especially the Funeral 
March, left nothing to be desired in the way of expressive 
delicacy, firm rhythm, and clear, energetic delineation 
The lively and hearty applause bestowed upon Dr. Muck 
he waved back repeatedly upon the big festival orchestra, 
which consisted in the performance of the Berlioz Re 
quiem at least, of the main body of the Berlin Royal 
Orchestra of 119 artists. augmented by fifty other Berlin 
musicians, altogether, indeed, an imposing array of ex 
cutants 
> > 

[he second day’s program contained no large choral 
work, and was mewhat of a semi-tedious, semi-mottled 
iffair At any rate, the firs lf was “classical” to a 
nearly unendurable sameness. The opening number was 


Gluck’s “Alceste” overture, which is one of the composer's 
weakest and most uninteresting works, which is nowadays 
nly of an histor value Then came nearly the entire 
third act of Gluck’s opera ‘‘Armida,” with a few excisions 
What was sung comprised the first scene, the recitatives 
from the second, which explain the action; furthermors 
the third scene, with only a slight elimination, and the en 
tire fourth scene, from which the ballet music, however, had 

The act is well adapted for the di play of 


yeen dre pp¢ d 


bility of all sorts on the part of a first-class dramatic 
prar »~As suc Mis on Destinn, of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, pr ved hers t e delivery of the music allotted 
\rmid I have entioned this young lady's perhaps 
ot yet t we h vn name in recent budgets as one ol 
mos promising nes nd | in mor ind more con 
ed that she 1 ore iture before her 

Her soprano e is n oboe-like timbre, but com 
bining, with this quite penetrating quality grea uavity 
d sweetness ¢ tone It is a big. lt ous voice withal 
nd one that could be clearly and rreeably heard in every 
ner of the ist ha Miss n Destinn also seems to 

b ery musical, for her delivery full of warm sentiment 
ind reple witl vid imaginatior If these qualities are 
bsent, the part Armida may seem somewhat tedious 
but in her case tl udience ywed with evident interest 
| sympathy lescribed anguish and other soul proc 
ses of the hapless medizval Circ« The “fury of hatred” 

s dramatically and most effectively personified by Char 
otte Huhn, of the Dresden Royal Opera, who is justly a 
great favorite in Goer! ind who w probably be favor 


bly remembered also in New York from her appearances 
opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera House 
when we all were some ten or twelve years younger than 
we are at the present day Phe ooth of time” did not 
gnaw any too severely at the vocal organ of Miss Huhn 
and she was able to sing the, for an alto, very high part 
which reaches up to A, with the greatest of ease The 
orus also behaved very well in this operatic excerpt 
After Gluck came Handel with his well-known “Ode to 
St. Cecilia,” from which work the fifth aria, the one refet 
ring to the organ, and written with organ accompaniment 
was eliminated for the simple reason that the hall con 
tained no organ As this fact must have been known 


beforehand, and, inasmuch as the organ is said to have 








veen the principal instrument, and the one invented by St 
Cecilia, it ght, perhaps, been just as well not to have 
selected just this work for performance on this occasion, 
but to have waited with it, if needs it must be performed 
ntil the new which will contain an organ, is to be 
naugurated 

On the whole, with the excey f the now antiquated 
nearly burlesque tenor aria, with its typical Handelian 

loratura in sixteenth notes, which Sommer, who is no 
ratorio singer, did not deliver any too well, the remain 
der of the “Ode to St. Cecilia” is still fresh, powerful, and 
despite its laivete s¢ convincing that one can listen to tt 
with plezsure. The great final chorus is even a superb 
number. It is to be regretted that Dr. Muck took the 
larger portion this chorus much too fast, somewhat 
n the tempo of a military march. The opening is marked 
grave, and afterward the composer prescribes un poco 
piu allegro, wh Dr. Muck made out of the un poco 
molto. The chorus should have been much more sonor 
ous in this number, but a good portion of its numerous 


body must have been either absent or silent 


Of the two soloists Sommer pronounced w ind ¢ 
sayed a characteristic delivery of his part. Miss Destins 
again took everybody by storm by the beauty of her voice 
and style of singing, which, if I except a faulty and not 
absolutely pure trill, is full of charm and in moments ot 
excitement reple te with ecstatic brilliancy The iong ‘cello 
solo in her final aria was supe rbly pe rformed by Dechert 

After the classical first part. a romantic second half of 
he program comprised Brahn Rhaps vy for male 
chorus with alto solo, Wagner gina ersion of the 
Lohengrin narration and Scl nt B flat Symphony 
The Brahms work I have heard uch better sung before 
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and sang 
Teachers’ 


Miss Huhn was not in the very best of voice, 
frequently off pitch, and the Male 
Chorus should have delivered its share far more tenderly 
In the Lohengrin narra- the third one, 
Hart, is very 


Goerlitz Count Hochberg. 


“Cecilie,” 
suggestive, 


and poetically than was the case. 


tion Sommer partially redeemed himself, and scored a 


great success underlined by a laurel wreath of colassal pro- 


portions. He indulged, however, in a lot of parlando de- 


would have delighted every true Schumannaiuer; in the 


and sweet; the 
and also the 


larghetto the wind choir sounded beautiful 


scherzo was given with lots of temperament, 


finale showed so much verve that it carried the audience 


off its feet. 

* +8 private box. 
; * 
soloists’ day had as usual a 


The third or promiscuous 


program, opening with the overture, spinning chorus and 


over-difficult program. 


purity of 


had achieved 
hot at 


success which he 


amount of 
although it 


istic result or 


shading, 
of this students’ 


at Aix-la-Chapelle, was just as Goer-  Ustic 
litz, and he perspired no less than he had done at the other = C!ston 


festival 


, ° 
3rahms’ D major symphony, which Finck once deigned 





had selected a very clever and effective Sicilian song, by 


Miss Huhn sang three Gesaenge by Strauss, 
toa 
and was new 
without saying that Miss’ Huhn likewise was encored. 
Before the chorus wound up the festival program with 
Paul,” 
made a 
thanked the artists for their share in the success of the 
festival, and culminating, as the mayor of Goerlitz’s speech 


livery, as real legato singing does not seem to be his the final chorus from “St 

strongest point the German Parliament, 
The lovely Schumann B flat Symphony found also a 

hearty reception, which was all the more justified, as the 

performance was an exceptionally fine one The first had done on the opening 

movement in conception, as well as _ reproduction, 


rousing cheers for Count Bolko von Hochberg, the organ- 
izer and protector of the Silesian music festivals. 
fitting oration the orchestra joined with a fanfare and the 
audience with a will, showing their appreciation and high 
esteem for the Silesian nobleman by 
seats, whereupon Count Hochberg bowed thanks from his 


+ * 


The Upsala Student Chorus, on their way to the Paris 


About the excellent singing, ar- 
intonation 
glee club, 


in which Court Opera Singer 


Ba 


Opera Company at the 


called an 


not an extraordinary or otherwise in any way remarkable “Lied vom braven Maune,” 
one. After all I prefer Nikisch’s readings of Brahms to Herman Brag 
those of anyone else I ever heard since Bulow sonorous and sympathetic vocal organ 
The old war horse, “Freischiitz” overture, rouSed the ‘ 
audience from the somnolency which a half hour’s inter The Morwitz Summet 
; mission may have engendered on a sulky, stuTy, hot after [Theatre continues its cheap performances, 
noon. The performance brought Dr. Muck two laurel be gaining in popular favor 
wreaths and a fanfare from the orchestra. Then came in (for it can hardly be 
the strange order customary at these festivals, in immediate Schuetzen,” was the second 
succession three groups of Lieder with piano accompani musical portion went fairly 


well under Julius Wolf's di 


had during the last three seasons an almost unprecedented 
run of 450 performances by the Ferenczy Operetta Com- 
pany, of Hamburg. They brought out a new work last 
Saturday night, which met with a pleasant, if not exactly 
rousing, reception. I don’t know whether you ever heard 
of the two act operetta ‘““Rhodope,” compused by Hugo 
Felix, but I am quite sure you are well acquainted with 
Miss Mary Halton, the pretty and graceful American 
singer, who made her Berlin début at this premiére. It 
takes nearly three-quarters of an 
her winsome figure and round doll’s head make an ap 


of which 
by Heinrich 
It goes 


love poem 


to mie. 


member of 
which he 


Mr. Lueders, 
speech in 
bef re 


hour, however, 


day of the festival, in three pearance upon the stage in the title part. 


Then she displays, besides these exterior advantages, a 
pure, clear, flexible 
dances gracefully. 


In this voice, sings tastefully and 


pronunciation of the 


soprano 
Only 
is still at 


with the 


German text she war, and the Viennese accent 


rising from their with which it is permeated does not tend to heighten its 
It fits, 
character of the which is mostly Viennese 
and for the 


inal or in any other way remarkable. 


comprehensibility. however, somewhat better the 


music, three 
rest is more amiable than orig 


Neither is the 


quarter time, 
text, 


ballad from “The Flying Dutchman.” The female chorus Exhibition, gave a single well-attended concert in Ber- which is a simple nonsense, stuffed with chestnuts 
sang beautifully, and Miss Destinn did full justice to the lin last Thursday night at the Circus Renz. Their pro- : = * 
weird element in the renowned ballad. Then Concert- gram was made up largely of four-part songs from their Tl 1 I hetizk ! 1 l 
master Halir performed the Mozart A major violin Con- native land and Scandinavian composers like Kjerulf, , “ss . “ —_— “tay ys na aggre piano * agogue 
ae ‘ Teta ‘hy : , ee ‘elebrat yesterday, in Viennz le seventieth < 
certo, which he had also played’at the recent Nether- Soederman, Winnerberg and Kapielman. But Mendels —* x “or " , — ’ ee = ? “iat 
, ‘ . ’ - os ie Sary o! his birth in the very est ol health e was 
rhenish Music Festival, but not with quite the same ar- sohn and Reissiger were also not missing upon this not ; des 
. ’ born in Lunberg. In the years from 1864 to 1878, he was 


cuvthmnie professor of piano playing at the St. Petersburg Conser 


and pre- 


under the direction of 


Upsala University Musikdirector Ivar Hedenblad, I spoke 
at length when the organization concertized here before. 


to designate as the least tedious of the four Brahms Their success was an equally great one this time, and 
symphonies, really seemed to interest the audience. The led to numerous da capos and encores, comprising a spe ESTABLISHED 1867. 
performance was, on the whole, a very enjoyable, but cial demand for a repetition of Mendelssohn’s humorous 
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delivered the bass solo with well-sounding, 


* 
Schiller 
and seems to 
Lortzing’s musical comedy 
opera), “Die beiden 


work brought out, and the 





ment. Miss von Destinn sang a Grieg and Tschaikowsky rection, while the dialogue, which plays so important a BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
song, as well as her religiously inspired aria from Mas 4 left much to be desired. On the third evening “Der DR. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALK, 
S: ; ' Hara ittacOe part, text muct to be desire : ee tees : HANS VON SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
senet’s oratorio “Mary Magdalen,” which I mentioned in Freischiitz” was given, and this week Maillard’s amiable BERNHARD LISTEMANN . E. JACOBSOBN, 
. y ‘ : ‘ . " ° es ARTHUR FRIEDHEM. 
a former budget. Upon urgent applause she responded spieloper, “Das Gléckchen des Eremiten,” drew fairly 
x ray Pe , “ ; on HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 
with a pretty little song of her own composition. Curt good audiences to the Schiller Theatre 
: " co ‘ Catalogue Mailed Free. 
Sommer gave Cornelius, Brahms and Bungert Lieder, a ° 
ifter which he, too, was made happy by the enthusiastic At the Theater des Westens “The Geisha” was finally 
| an encore, for which most appropriately he withdrawn alter this pleasing and successful operetta has | 
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vatory, and then emigrated to Vienna. Leschetizky is, law in his case, of course, the aforementioned twenty Leonora Jackson 


without doubt, one of the greatest piano teachers of our two relatives 





‘ * . * : P = 
day And the London Philharmonic. 
a “The Taking of Troy,” the first part of Berlioz’s great last year, Leonora Jackson had th 
Ihe piano concerto of Dr. Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, operatic work, “The Trojans,” was, last night, produced hed honor of being the solo 
} 7 +) ‘ . ' . ’ 
which had held a place upon one of the programs of the for the first time with pronounced success at Leipsic yndon Philharn c. the secon 
recent Bremen meeting of the Tunkuenstler Verein, but 7 2% rchestral society in the world 
il riormance of which had to be abandoned on account The organization is now in its eighty-eighth year, and 
sale dasa eet ; nlite wit ; American pupils were well to the front at some of th B : arte 
of the impossibility of sufficient rehearsing of the difficule — ; , - Miss Jackson is the first American violinist who has evet 
. - ; ht | recent conservatory commencements In the class o rl : ; 
orchestral part, was last Saturday night brought out tor : appeared at those imou ncert ne lirector < 
my I ; MI kalisel : , Moritz Mayer-Mahr, of the Klindworth-Scharwenka PI ' brill : 
the first time at a concert of the lusikalische Gesse : , gaged a Drilliant Balaxy oO! great pla! season 
; , , z rl ' , ; Conservatory, the two Silberfeld children, former pupils * : Pad . R 1 ¢ Loff 
schait, at Cologne he composer pertormed the solo part ne among them aderewski Rosenthal and Sapelniko 
F “. : i of Prof. Semnacher, of New York, created a_ perfect - ; ; 
which, of course, 1s one demanding great virtuososnhip, there were tw violin soloists, the eminent master, jo 
5 : are , ie furore, little ten-year-old Mamie, with the performance of . ie 
with brilliancy and verve The orchestral accompanti “ . : : seph Joachin, and Leonora Jackson, his pup 
eb ; : the Beethoven C major Concerto, of which I am _ sure , : 
ment, which is said to be a master!y one, was played by the Her success was emphatic. On March 9 wa ! 
; hich ‘ ,; Ring ‘ Josef Hofmann could not and did not play it more finely F , 
society s orchestra, which consists lor the greater part ol . ’ . nappy recipient ol the loOllowineg mmunicatiion irom 
eg : r : : , . K ” , finishedly and musically precociously than this little mite “ ; oe 
mupiis olf the Cologne Conservatory, under roegeis di > ‘rancesco beree ! y ‘ ) 
bets ps “he : . Y : Rex of a child And Miss Bessie, who performed the first pee 
rection. The work is praised for its originality, as well as at Philharmoni 
: ; “ : movement of the Beethoven E flat Concerto, astonished . ; 
beauty of invention and superb workmanship. Dr. Neitzel ‘ _ . 
; * ’ me through the ripeness of the conception and the strength spon. M ho sfo 
was much applauded and many times enthusiastically re — . ; : 
: : ‘ of her performance in every direction These children Dear Miss Jackson—It e name of rectors I wis 
called at the close of the performances of his concerto thank y for t tist erf t our neert la 
have made great progress since I heard them at the time i i 
, t ening t st , r ure 
PRs of their arrival here. Otto Kunitz, another American, a ag! 
iccess, and ds 
\ Lortzing festival will be held during the two days also made a good impression with the smooth perform quick 1 anadliee 
of June 30 and July 1, at his birthplace, Pyrmont. The ance of the Chopin Barcarolle, which, as everybody knows We he 1 I beg 
program will contain only works of that master. The is not a very easy piece to play — ; 
ms ‘ . ° With kind regards and a good w i yr ar rect! 
Princess Bathildis of Waldeck and Pyrmont is the pro At the Stern Conservatory, Trueprugen, a young fel 
I ; ) pily 1 I ar \ 
’ I zg ‘] 
tectress of the festival, for the occasion of which Prince low, Donner, also an American, carried off the palm in Pas Resees Han, 
Emil von Schoenaich-Carolath wrote a poetical prologue. the piano classes, and Miss Francesca Bendeke, from fo Miss Leonora Jackson 
a Minneapolis, Director Hollaender’s pet violin pupil 


scored a triumph with the dashing, clean and elegant way Gottfried Preger. 
For next year’s Bayreuth performances two artists from jn which she polished off the Wieniawski D minor violit HE ~ stor of European artists, Gottfried Preger, lately 
ite } } 


the Cologne Opera have already been engaged by Frau) (Concerto. This young lady called at Tue Musica Cot his ninety-second birthday in 1835 he 
Cosima Wagner for important roles The artists are rer office yesterday, and so did the erratic, but talented, became organist of the Evangel Church in Vienna, in 
Adolph Groebke, a young tenor, who from 1902 on will pianist, Josef Weisz, who is contemplating another trip '838 teacher of harmony and counterpoint at he Con 
become a member of the Berlin Royal Opera House per to the United States for next fall servatory, and from 1844 to 1848 was director of that insti 
sonnel, and the excellent Cologne basso. Peter Heidkamp aw tution. In 1853 he was appointed capellmeister at St. Ste 
ee 8 phen’s Cathedral and retired in 1876. He is the author of 
; Be ; . You may expect to hear from me next from Zurich, many works in every branch of composition except the 
The sone winded a ere the neritage Ol Where, on the 3oth inst. and July 1 and 2 I shall attend dramatic, his chief production being an oratorio named 
Johannes Brahms have at last found an end, the court the important Swiss Music Festival O. F Noah.” 
giving its final decision in favor of the Liszt and Czerny 
musical societies, and against the twenty-two relatives of . P ANTED—A good pianist and vocalist combine 
the dead composer, who had put in a joint claim for the Felix Fox to Sail. to take charge of the piano and vocal departm 
property. Significant, as well as characteristic and in ELIX FOX will sail for Europe August 4, and will as teacher of a thriving conservatory in a growing South 
esting, was the testimony of one of the principal wit remain abroad about two months. He will visit Ger- ern city of 25,000 inhabitants so a violinist who can 
nesses, who testified to the fact that Brahms had most many, England and Paris, keeping a permanent address Iso teach mat n and g Addre R 
cnergetically spoken against the installation of heirs at at the latter city. Musica, Courier, New York 
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OBERAMMERGAU. 
1900. 


On BOARD SS. KONIGIN LUISE, } 
July 3, 1900. 


invitation from 


GREEABLE to an the Min 
chener Journalisten und Schriftstelier Verein, 
CO. we attended the haupt probe (dress rehearsal) 

of the Play” on Sunday, May 


40, 1999 
Our journey to Oberammergau was made through a 
four and a 


“Passion 


bluster of rain and snow, consuming abcut 


half hours. Upon arrival a frightful jostle for the as- 
signed night quarters took place in a large tent erected 
near the station for the sale of LOwenbrau beer. Our 


boarding place proved to be at the other end of the vil- 
lage, and we were fortunate in finding an old time carry- 
all, the driver of which accepted a one-third reduction to 
take us through the mud covered and crooked streetlets 
to our house number. We found a very clean and tidy 
room, with three new beds, all the woodwork about the 
house newly painted, table service—linen, dishes and cut- 
lery—laid out for the first time, and our meals good be- 
yond expectation. 

The miorning of the 20th proved gray and cold, the 
surrounding mountains snow capped, the village streets 
as muddy as possible, but fortunately the rain had 
ceased. We had excellent seats directly by the central 
railing and just far enough from the stage to give us the 


just 


benefit of the whole ensemble all the time. 
About three hundred 
them many foreigners—attended this performance, which 
till noon, and after an hour and a half 
At 6:05 we took the 
For historical 


thousand five persons—among 
lasted from 8 a. m. 
for dinner, from 1:30 till 5:40 p. m. 
return train for Munich, arriving at 9 p. m. 
data I shall refer you to the large and growing literature 
on this subject. 

The play begins with a vorspiel (prelude), consisting of 
orchestral and choral music, recitation, and two living 
pictures. Then follow seventeen vorstellungen (repre- 
sentations or acts), divided into three parts as follows: 

Part I—From Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem up to 
His captivity on the Mount of Olives 

Part Il.—From His captivity to His condemnation by 
Pilate—seven 

Part III 
Resurrection 


While the 


opens 


—seven acts. 
acts 

condemnation to the glorious 
and the schluss (end). 
*Alleluja,” 
the 
surrounded by 


the 


three acts 


From 


the 
resurrected Christ 
His The 


song of victory ceases with the drop of the curtain. Each 


closing festival, resounds, 


Stage once more showing 


standing on clouds and own. 


act, as a rule, begins with introductory orchestral and 
vocal music, followed by a prologue, which is succeeded by 
the vorbild (an analogous living picture from Old Testa- 
mental history), and closes with the handlung (action) of 
the “Passion,” representing the life of Christ as indicated 
above. 

I had read enough to be prepared for the quaint, old 
fashioned music, orchestral and vocal (solo and chorus), 
which was as well done on this day as the cold weather 
would permit. There are some good players in the or- 
chestra, the chorus commendably prompt, while at least 
three of the solo voices deserve further cultivation away 
from Oberammergau. 

The prologue was recited in a masterly manner by the 
dignified Joseph Mayr, the former and celebrated rep- 
resentative of Christ. His whole carriage was lofty, grand 
and noble. The living pictures represent many years of 
and cannot be equaled in truthfulness and 
detail Here 
on any other stage they would 
shall 


artistic 


development, 


perfection of outside of Oberammergau. 


they represent a truth; 


become theatrical, unreal I ever remember these 


represeniations for their beauties as well as for 


their instructiveness 


rhe Not 


day had I seen such a sympathetic character representa- 


action at once introduces Christ. until this 


tion. Meekness and lowliness; loving and reproachful; 
suffering and crucified; risen and glorified! Anton 
Lang’s first representation, on this 20th day of May, 


deserves the highest praise and admiration. No perform- 
ance of any other man ever moved me—and many others 
around did this mountaineer’s truthful, 


heartfelt and sympathetic living—for the time being—of 


me—as simple 
the humanity touching Christ-life. 

Peter Rendl’s personification of tender hearted John 
was wholly in accord with that disciple’s loveableness. 
Thomas Rendl, portraying Peter, looked and acted this im- 
petuous character true to life. 

Anna Flunger represented Mary for the first time, and 
considering her age—she is but 18 or 19¢—did her trying 
part creditably. The Bertha Wolf, and 
Martha of Marie Schwalb, were, on the whole, acceptable. 
None of the women rose to the greatness of the principal 


Magdalen of 


male impersonations, but withal, they were womanly and 
sympathetic. 

The Caiphas of Sebastian Lang, was a strong, vigorous 
piece of character play, and aided by a firm voice and per- 
fect enunciation, made a fine impression, as well as ap- 
pearance. 

Pilate by Sebastian Bauer, proved a distinguished ruler, 
rather less sympathetic than Pilate might have been. 

Johann Zwink’s Judas was so realistic in appearance and 
action, that one felt like exclaiming: “Thank God!” when 
this execrable wretch made away with himself. A firmer 
voice is all that his personification needed. 

All of the minor speaking parts were adequately done 
They had been thoroughly studied and fitted into the en- 
semble in the most natural manner. At no time did one 
see, hear, or feel that anything amateurish was being pre- 
per- 
How 


sented. This is the amazing feature of the whole 
formance, and you ask yourself and your friends: 

is it possible for these villagers and mountaineers to learn 
to portray this powerful Passion Play so wonderfully per 
fect in every detail, so truthfully, honestly, sympathet 
cally, and above all, so religiously pure? 

The most hardened, heartless wretch would be moved to 
tears, and his innermost cavity of selfishness poured out 
in touching sympathy with his Christlike representation 
of lowliness and loveliness. To the weak in faith, a per 
formance like this is more strengthening than years of 
You suffer in agony with the Christ before 
the 


sermonizing. 


you on the Cross; while the scene in garden is un 
speakably sorrowful! 

The costuming, though of many colors, never appeared 
loud or stagy. The crowd—the rabble—went through its 
part with accuracy of motion and unity of exclamation, 
even when as many as 700 people were in evidence cn the 
stage. These people actually live the scenes! I am in- 
formed that the story of the Play is begun in the village 
schools, and that the children of tender years have but 
the one ambition: to some day play a prominent part in it. 
The principal characters of to-day look, talk, and act their 
parts as though they had really lived the Bible history for 
years, and to this oneness and simplicity of purpose must 
be ascribed the marvelous success of the Oberammergau 
Play. 

Purity and simplicity is, after all, the lighest form and 
We were 


Passion 


expression of human art and accomplishment. 
numb from cold after the morning session of almost four 
hours, but our interest and our hearts never lagged an 
instant. The trifle long 

probably on account of too much prologue—thereby de- 
Yet I suppose the 


afternoon session seemed a 
laying the anticipation of the climax. 
is required by the elaborate arrangements 
stage effects. You 
in the right direction, by attending a performance 


time consumed 


for the will be moved—and will be 
moving- 
of the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
of the great events of my life. and am most thankful to 


have had the opportunity of attending the same 


I consider it one 


The cast of the principal characters: 


is add stile dll dann is allie + Mle Kecebebdaewaknnas d¢de .... Anton Lang 
DE Re See ee a ee ...Peter Rendl 
Peter.... fh mas Rend! 
Mary.... Anna Flunger 
Magda'en. -Bertha Wolf 


Schwalb 


Marie 
.- Andreas 


an calcketn aves sede samubus padeseescommsivtade ie 


Joseph of Arimathea Braun 


PN caUNSFCWs sh dha eadenewio<esgue -Wilhelm Rutz 
Caiphas....... Sebastian Lang 
Annas.... Martin Oppenrieder 
Nathaniel. Gregor Breitsamter 
ee Andreas Lang 
, es Johann Zwink 
Pilate.... Sebastian Bauer 
Herod.. Rochus Lang 
Prolog. Joseph Mayr 


Director in chief, Johann Lang 
Director of Living Pictures, Ludwig Lang 
Feldigi and Eduard Lang 


Music, Ferdinand 


From Munich to Paris. 
We left Munich May 28, taking with us many pleasant 
of the 
are we for the grand performance of Wagner's “ Meister 


Directors of 


memories season spent there. Especially grateful 


singer,” on the 22d, with Gura as Hans Sachs. I heard him 
in the same role during the 1871-2, in 
Gura still has full control of his magnificent voice 


season Leipsic 

using 
it now, however, with most judicious care—while his in 
terpretaion and his acting are simply superb. The perform 


the hundredth for Munich, and the very best 
operatic representation oO} the whole season 
Beckmesser, of the first 
which took place here under Wagner's supervision 
the small part of the Night Watchman on this occasion. | 


“Tannhauser” on 


ance was 
Che original 
*Meistersinger’s” production 


sang 


regret my inability to recall his name 


the 27th was the last of our Munich music The per 
formance was only “from fair to middling.’ 
Vienna was the first stopping place of our trip. I had 


a strong desire to visit the resting places of Beethoven and 
Mozart and Schubert, in the Central Friedhof 


The monuments erected in memory of these immortal 


composers form a group of peculiar interest to the musi 
cian, and I wandered from grave to grave, monument to 
monument, back and forth among these tried, true friends 


and benefactors of my musical life with a feeling of pro 


found gratitude in being permitted to worship in this 


Holy of Holies even a little while $rahms and Strauss 


side) are just to the right of Mozart's monu 


\ plain marble slab with their well-known names 


(side by 
ment 
mark their resting places 


We attended a very good performance of A. Thomas’ 


“Mignon” in the beautiful Vienna opera house 


Venice was our next station after a long journey over, 


around and through mountains of ever fascinating in 


The absence of cab drivers at the Venice station 


We took seats in a gondola, and 


terest. 
was so very refreshing! 
reached our hotel after a delightfully quiet—it was 11:30 
p. m—glide through various devious canals. Not a 
Not a guitar plunked! Not a gay 
stop! 


man 
cos 
What 


a side street 


dolin wiggled! 
wobbled his serenade! Sut 
sounds are those! What! 
And what do you think those first strains we heard 
in Venice were from? Wagner, by thunder! And noth 
ing less than the “The Meistersinger’ 
We forgot our German custom and interrupted the tenor 


tumed Dago 
here in Venice on 
canal! 


from "! 


“Preislied” 
singer with applause. 

We were charmed with our visit and sightseeing here 
Delightiul added We 
heard a and one 


weather much to our pleasure 


great reed brass band on the Plazza 


evening. There were sixty musicians formed in a perfect 


circle, the leader in the centre. Their playing was char 


acterized by a very mellow quality of tone, altogether un 


like the German tone, and of course there was less snap 


and still less of the German military quality about its 
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The next evening a smaller band of about 


performance. 
twenty-five held forth, the striking feature of which was 


the leader, who struck his music stand on each and every 
first beat of the measure throughout, the only piece we 
stopped to hear. 

Bad weather and a host of cabbies greeted us in Milan 
On the way to the hotel small bouquets of flowers were 
thrown at us. Some ragged flower boy, noticing our 
ran after the ‘bus, threw 


New 


heard 


ladies, in the flowers and then 


made signs for money scheme to us 


The only music we here was in the immense 


Dome. The singing and organ playing were of very or 


dinary quality, but the procession of forty-one priests 


through the length of the Dome and return, accompanied 


by candle bearers, was very impressive. We spent sev 
eral profitable days among the beautiful art works in 
Milan 

\ delightiul trip through Lake Como, stopping over 
at that garden of roses, Hotel Bellaggio, then continuing 


wondertul 


Railre vad 


(and sixty-two tunnels within six hours), we 


via the St. Gothard through the 
\lp scenery 
arrived in Luzerne with roaring ears and heads, the effects 


of so much tunneling. The ascent of the Rigi and tour ol 
the four lakes marked one of the grand days of our trip 
Phe 


described; it 


beauty ~ nature here be 


to 


and 


grandeur cannot 


must be seen be appreciated. From Lu 


zerne to Paris is a tiresome journey We were delighted 


to greet our young artist, Ernest L. Blumenscnein, at the 
Station, and to his care we confided ourseives—and our 
purses—for a three weeks’ stay. A charming little suite 
ot four rooms had been secured for us, and we lost no 
time in being and feeling at home. We took our meals at 


a nearby creamery, where plain meals were served that 


tasted li 
We 
joying 
paintings in the 


ke home, and at a very reasonable cost 
visited the Exposition frequently and leisurely, en 
particularly the grand display of sculptures and 


Art 


the electric 


Palace Another great and beautiful 
sight the d’ Eau 


and all the surroundings of this grand court, including the 


was illumination of Chateau 


Eiffel Tower, when seen from the Trocadero. As for the 
industrial and mechanical displays, I would say, in brief 
that they look just as if some of them had been trans 
ferred hither from Chicago 


Phe 


pe ople, 


‘Grand Prix” attracted about 90,000 


The 


races, June 10, 


a sight most interesting to us j.ouvre and 
Luxembourg Galleries, the Pantheon, the Tomp of Napo 
leon (one of Paris’ grandest and most impressive sights), 
Versail the &« 
profitably One of our most instructive trips was taken 
the l 


directions 


les, Tuilleries, , took much of our time most 


1 


on tops of omnibuses, and extended for hours in all 


Musically, we enjoyed a splendid performance 


of Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” at the Opéra 


Comique \ more beautiful vision than the dream scene 


countless angels in flowing robes descending an endless 


adder, and surrounding the sleeping children, lovely, sub 


dued colored lights, and the ravishing music—we never 


heard. Mahler is the great conductor ot an 
Schubert's “Unfinished,” a move 


ment from Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony, Goldmark’s ‘Im 


I have ever 
equally great orchestra 
Frihling” Overture 
the 


Vienna masters at the Paris Exposi 


uuon—and as finale, a German overture by a 


great 


great German composer, namely, Wagner’s “Tannhauser 


| heard this overture May 27, by the Munich Court Or 
chestra, several other times in the Kaim-Saal, in the 


Odeon, under Seidl, Thomas and others, at divers times 
this June 21, 1900, | 
heard it for the first time in all its magnificent grandeur 


and places, but on occasion, 


rhe finale, with five trombones sustaining the melody with 
ol shall Im 
mense enthusiasm greeted Mahler and his grand orchestra 


magnificent breadth tone, I never forget! 


of 120 at its conclusion. Again and again was the director 
recalled, and twice the orchestra rose in response to Mah 


ler’s wish and the enthusiasm of the audience! Then there 


was other music in and out of the Exposition. Several 
good sized French bands play at stated hours within the 
grounds, and at one stand a very fair orchestra may be 
heard, all free. Colonne gives daily concerts in “Old 
Paris.” I regret that I did not attend at least one of his 
orchestra programs, but really, I did not wish to hear any 
orchestra after—so soon after—the Wiener Philharmoni 
ker. Freak musi tarbarians, Hungarians, Swedes, 
Italians, &c., all in costume, en masse! 

But the funniest music was made under my window in 
Paris one morning by two artists (?), viz.: one cornetist 
and one baritonist, both brass lo hear nothing but 
melody and bass, slow music at that, with more or less 
elaborate bass, was enough to touch me—purse—and I 
rewarded the brassists with a few of those fearful French 
coppers This performance brought to mind my early 
conservatory days in Leipsic, where, during the annual 
Messe, all sorts of side shows may be seen Going 
through the double row of fake shows one evening a 
party of us, mostly Americans, were brought to a stand 
still by the dulcet tones of an E flat clarinet, accompanied 
Ly the ominous gruntlings of a tuba, drawing the atten 
tio of the passer by to a “Wild American who ate a 
live rabbit every hour, meanwhile howling most fright 
fully 

he most original musical combination of all, however 
was the old baritone player in Paris who visited the 
numerous courts playing bass parts only, the melody 
and his salary—being supplied by his audience! 


Cultured Paris and classic Leipsic can shake hands over 


the bloody chasm on equal terms when it comes to orig 
inal band combinations! 

Sefore dismissing Paris, I wish to warn such of my 
readers who are contemplating a visit to the gay city 
that it will be well to know the money thoroughly, for 
the change racket in various forms is widespread All 
sorts of foreign coins will be given you in change, but 


none such will be accepted, except by the money changers 


at a discount 


beheld on any stage. The performance was far superior Transportation to and from the Exposition—or els« 

to the one I attended at Kroll’s, in Berlin, in 1896. At where—is so scandalously bad and soul trying that we 

the Grand Opera we tried Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots,” and were heartily glad when the day oi departure from Paris 
iter two acts, took our departure in disgust. The singers nq its nasty "busses and vile cab drivers: came round 

wobble their tunes to the claque that applauds at all possi At Cologne we just missed Sousa and his band by 

ble and impossible places. Men and women are busy with twenty-four hours. At Bremen Strauss III. had just com 

one another—the chappies, old and young, walk all the pleted an engagement. And here we are aboard the steam 

way to their seats wearing their stovepipes, the women ship Kénigin Luise bound for the Land of the Free and 

wearing as much skin as possible, and one blasé old chap ie Beene of ths—~Bieenecleins W_L.B 

in the high priced balcony busied himself reading his news 

paper—indeed, there is time while this style of music is be 

ing made to do anything else except to listen. We were Grace G. Gardner. 

glad to get out of this superficial show atmosphere. From 

Oberammergau to Paris! Ye gods! From the sublime G RACE G. GARDNER will leave for Hillsboro, Ohio, 

to the—artificial! J July 20. During August the popular soprano will 
At the Trocadero we attended a concert of the “Wiener sing at several concerts in the State of Ohio. Madame 

Philharmoniker.” under Gustav Mahler’s directron Gardner expects to return to New York the first week in 
Beethoven's “Eroica” was the opening work and proved September, and after that may be found at her new studio 


me of the grandest performances and interpretations that 


30 West 


[wenty-fifth street 
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Charlotte Maconda. 


DITY 


especially 


ERI 


comes 


always an interesting study—be 


attract when the subject 


rhe 
and 


ive 


is a successful musical artist 


silvery, 





flexible voice harming presence mag 














netic temperament which have placed Charlotte Maconda 
in the front rank of American singers are inherited from 
a New Englanc mother of French descent and an Ameri 
can father of Irish extraction 

For the coming season Madame Maconda will be under 

he sole management the Concert-Direction Gottschalh 
and it is a pleasure for THe Musicat Courter to announce 
that already hei enterprising manager has booked her for 
several important concerts 

Possessing artistic gilts of a high order, Charlotte Ma 
conda is a young woman who also makes friends rapidly 
by her rare common sense and a ready sympathy that is 
never withheld. Both in professional and social life men 
and women are delighted to meet this young artist As 
an artist she never fail upture her audiences, and this 
as a matter of cours« ids to re-engagements by soci 
ties who hear her for the first time 

Maconda was engaged by William R. Chapman as 
one ol the soloists for tw of the Maine festiva s, and eacl 
time the singer scored a big success—a success phe 
nomenal up in M e, where they dearly love the foreigr 
singe! (Maconda received almost her entire musical edu 

tion in the United States.) Having aroused great en 

husiasm up in Maine, Mr. Chapman engaged Maconda 

r the Vermoat and New Hampshire festivals, which ar? 
to be held in the « autumn. She also appeared with 
flattering success at the Albany festival and at the per 
formance of “The Me \ the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of Bostor 

The past season she sang in several Western cities 
where she gathered new ure ind made many new 
friends Her Western engagements included concerts 
with the Kansas City Apollo Club, w the Apollo Club 

Minneapolis; the Mendelss Club Chicago; the 
Choral Symphony Society, of St. Louis, and a number of 
ther societies Macor W ne of the soloists of the 
Cincinnati Saengertest, held in the spring 

Maconda sang at n 7% the concerts this season 
given by the Mendel Glee Club New York 
and also appeared here at several private musicale Twice 
this season she sang for the Brooklyn Institute 

While a ratura singer, Macond yitens occasions 
surprise by the rich quality of he medium register 
rhe full and sympathetic middle tones in her voice enable 
her to sing songs and arias not usually within the possi 

ities Of singers in het iss Having a good middl reg 
ster, Maconda sings oratorio with authority, and her 
Lieder singing is partic charming The past two 
seasons she has devoted to oratorio and Lieder, although 
she has not neglected the operatic arias, in which she has 
an opportunity to display her flute-like notes Those who 
have heard her sing the “Bell Song” from “Lakme the 

Mad Scene Luc and the arias trom “The 
Magic Flute n the original key w understand what is 
meant by “flute-like tes Maconda sustains high I 
ibove the staff with ease and artistic surety Che compass 

her voice is remarkablk pe illy remarkable when it 
quality is considered 

Having received the best of her education in this cour 
ry, Maconda declares with emphasis that opportuni 
ties afforded young students right here New York are 
qual to anything that can be found in Europ: 

Maconda studied grand oper the vernacular She 
has learned the rol I wenty grand operas, and 
had she been 1 ir with these parts in French and 
Italian would hav cepted Mr. Grau’s offer to sing in 
grand opera at the Metropolitan Opera House As it is 
Maconda has appeared as soloist at the concerts a the 
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Metropolitan with Mr. Paur. She also sang at orchestral 

concerts with Damrosch and the late Anton Seidl. 
Maconda studied short time in Italy, 

being sincere above everything else, she gives the credit 


for a but 
for her vocal training to the conductors of the Serrano 
Vocal Institute, Emilia Benie de Serrano and Carlos A. 
de Serrano, and to Madame Fursch-Madi, with whom she 
studied repertory. 

While not familiar with all her roles in foreign lan 
guages, Maconda does sing in French, Italian and Ger 
man, and her correct acceni in these languages is another 
point in artistic favor. 





New Hampshire M. T. A. 


HE program book for the eleventh annual 
te, prog 


= festival of the New Hampshire Music Teach- 
and a 


been receive d, 


glance at the programs to be 


ers’ Association has 





offered during 
the week shows a high grade of music, which is to be 
interpreted by a large number of professiona! artists from 
New York and Boston. This festival is to take place at The 
Weirs, which is situated on Lake Winnipesaukee, one ot 
sections of the State. The officers of 
association the Webster, Plymouth, 
B. Folsom, Dover, secretary; H. L. Ander 

assistant Cloutman, 
In addition to the president and 
secretary, the board of management includes E. T. Bald- 
Manchester; E. M. Temple, Nashua, and Frank E. 
Brown, Henry T. 
with his Festival Orchestra and soloists from all over the 
Manchester Quartet and 


the most beautiful 


the are Rev. Lorin 
president; E. 
Nashua, secretary; E. C 


son, 
Rochester, treasurer. 
win, 


Concord Blaisdell is the conductor 


State, the Canolia Quartet, the 
the Dartmouth Quartet are to take part. Lectures will be 
given by Mrs. Reinhold Faelten, Miss Villa Whitney 
White, Prof. Enoch W. Pearson and the Rev. Dr. Charles 
L. Hutchins. 

The programs have been made up with great care, the 
aim of the officers of the association being to constantly 
advance the cause of music in their State. The standard 


of the Worcester Musical Festival is approached more 


nearly in this year’s work than ever before 
The festival begins on Monday, July 30, continuing un 


til the evening of Friday, August 3, the closing concert 


being devoted entirely to operatic music and arias. The 
chorus will sing selections from “Oberon” and **Tann- 
hauser” at this concert, and also the chorus parts in 


“Spring’s Message” and the Scene and Prayer from ‘‘Cavyal- 
I § 


leria Rusticana.”’ 

The out of town soloists who have been engaged are 
Mrs, Jessie A. McClelland, Miss Margaret Murkland, Miss 
Villa Whitney White, Miss Anna Lohbiller, Miss Ada H 
Campbell Hussey, Clarence B. Shirley, Leverett B. Mer 
rill, C Carlo and Miss Margaret 


Gorham. 


arl Faelten, Buonamici 

One excellent rule that has been made by the association 
and printed as a foot note to every program is “No en- 
cores.” This rule would be well observed by other musical 
festivals. 

The second part of the Wednesday afternoon concert 
is given “In Memoriam” of J. Edgar McDuffie, a former 
member and officer of the association, who died during the 


Chopin’s Marche Funebre, “Abide With Me,” “I 
followed by a 


year 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” 
to be read by the Rev. Lorin Webster, 


poem, 
“In Memoriam,” 
president of the association, closing with a song, “Finis,” 
written by Mr. McDuffie, and to be Albert Nute, 
of Littleton, comprise the program for this memorial to 


sung Dy 


his good friend and servant of the association.” “Finis” 


was his last composition, and finds a most fitting place in 


this tribute to his memory 














Musical Works Recently Copyrighted. 


616 Twelfth Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, July 14, 1900. { 
EVEN volumes of the Verdi edition of the great 
operas have been received at the Congres- 
sional Library, and they alone would repay 
one for a visit to the music room. The 
edition is limited to fiity sets, and the: volumes have 
rarely been equalled in magnificence. Each volume is 
over 2 feet long and 1% feet wide. Including the covers, 
each of which are a quarter inch thick, the books lie 
They are bound with the 





about 1 inch above the table. 
most delicate tints of brocaded satin with corners of 2 
different shade and white brocade on the inside of each 
cover. The pages are of thick cardboard with gilt edges, 
and the reading matter, of course, displays the finest 
workmanship. The illustrations are by William de Left- 
witch Dodge, and they are one of the most attractive 
features of the books. There are large photogravures 
occupying a full page, copied trom great paintings to il- 
lustrate some scene from each of the operas. These plates 
are neatly pasted into the books, and are finished in the 
most beautiful shades of brown, blue and green. In ad- 
these there two three half-tones of 
on each page, accompanied by the lines of 


dition to are or 


smaller size 
the libretto which they were painted to illustrate. 

There is a description of each opera, giving the plot in 
full, with a biography and picture of the composer. One 
volume includes descriptions of about five or six operas 
Section 5, for instance, the operas are 
“The Huguenots,” “Il Trova- 
tore,” “Carmen” and “The Jewess.” 

It is said that the two sets of this great Verdi edition 


altogether. In 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” 


now at the Congressional Library, are the only ones in 
this country at the present time 


” * * 
Mathilde Marchesi has made another contribution to 
the musical literature for vocal students. Her volume is 


“Variantes et Points d’Orgue pour les Princi- 
The first part of this book of 


entitled, 
paux Airs du Repertoire.” 
or rather cadenzas on va- 
soprano 


studies consists of exercises 
rious notes in*various keys for a 
Thus in the key of C there are cadenzas beginning on the 
fifth, fourth, third and second degrees of the scale a- 
denzas are also written in the keys of C minor, D major 
major, F major and minor, 


\ major and minor, and are, 


coloratura 


and minor, E flat major, E 
G major, A flat minor and 
of course, written according to the limits of the voice. 
The second part of these studies consists of sample meas- 
from various operas containing passages for a colora- 
tura singer. The number of the measure is given, so that 
Madame Marchesi’s version may be compared with the 
original score. She makes many changes in the notes, 
being guided probably by her thorough knowledge of the 
voice, which points out to her more advantageous condi- 


ures 


tions of certain portions of operas than the renditions 
authorized by the composers. In many cases there will! 
be examples of as many as ten or twelve different rendi- 
tions of the same measure, the student being allowed to 
choose which of these she prefers. 

We all know that it is customary for opera singers to 
change the music of their songs considerably. The prac- 
tice is usually a bad one, but there are sometimes good 
reasons for it. If the original scores must be altered, 
however, it is certainly much better that it be done by 
Madame Marchesi and memorized from her book by th« 
singers, than that they should compose these alterations 
themselves offhand. 

Although the book is written in French, there are 30 
few directions and so much music, that it is easily com 
prehensible to all who do not understand that language 

There are selections from thirty-nine operas in all 


*_ * * 


“Hiawatha’s Vision” is a solo recitativo ben 
declamato”’) for baritone by S. Coleridge-Taylor to a por 
pretentious 
aria nine pages long, and is full of dramatic effect. It is 
a little high for some baritone singers, as it reaches high 
F, but the high notes are and The 


music is true to the sentiment of the words, which por 


(“quasi 


tion of Longfellow’s famous poem. It is a 


few far between 


tray the tragedy about to befall the Indian race: 


“Then a darker, drearier vision 
like; 


Passed before me, vague and cloud 
I beheld our nation scattered, 
All forgetful of my counsels, 
Weakened, 
the 
Sweeping westward, wild and woful, 


Like the 
Like the 


warring with each other; 


Saw remnants of our people 


cloud rack of a tempest, 


withered leaves of autumn!” 


* » * 


If all composers lived in this city and had the chance of 
looking over the forty or fifty compositions received daily 
from the copyright department they would make a greater 
effort toward originality than ever before. A 
sition taken by itself may appear interesting, but when 
hundreds of other much like it 
that no distinct impression of it is left on the mind it loses 


compo 


examined are 


works so 
all value, and its publication becomes a waste of time and 
money. 

Originality, then, becomes a paramount factor in de 
ciding the comparative merits of compositions. On close 
examination we may discover that the originality is not 
legitimate, and that the work in question is unbalanced, 
or faulty in other ways, which preclude all possibilities 
of its serious consideration. But originality is at least of 
sufficient importance to compel an examination of the 
piece in question, and we will not often be disappointed 
in the result 

Walther Hagen has composed a theme and set of varia- 
tions for piano and violin. It is only his op. 2, and is 
therefore examined suspiciously. 
such a small, unostentatious way about it, as if it scarcely 
we immediately 
Sut it is 


It is original, and has 


dared to whisper from its corner, that 
conclude that it doesn’t amount to anything 
certainly queer. The left hands 
comical little thirds in opposite directions on the piano, 
Sometimes we will play both 
parts with one hand just for fun. And all the while the 
violin is playing a quiet little tune all its own way with 
No tremendous chords or 


right and play such 


and very close together. 


out any help from the piano 
terrific scale passages, no altered harmonies which terrify. 
It’s all so queer that we will try it over again. Yes, the 
chords are all right, and there are flagrant errors 
We begin to like it just a little, but it is still so strange 
some 


no 


and unlike other compositions that there must be 
mistakes. But the violin and piano part do fit together 
after all, although at first they seemed to be playing in 
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auspicious beginning is then chewed until there is nothing 
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dependently of each other. In the fifth variation we find a 
little flaw unworthy of Walther. [n the bass he writes’ 
three or four grace notes running up or down a scale 
before many of the real bass notes. But we overlook this 
and wonder whether Mr. Hagen has written his op. 3 
or not. We are not sure whether this piece is an acci 


dent or not, and would like to know if this composition ts 


written in his usual style. If so we want more of it 
* * * 

Carl Heinrich Doéring has written “Sechs Klein Char 
akteristische Studien,” tor piano, for increasing speed in 
execution and establishing a sense of rhythm. They ar 
all short and are under separate covers. Most of them 


have bass parts somewhat on the order of the pieces in 
Schumann's “Album for the Young,” the more common 


forms of bass being rare 


Some pieces for violin and piano have been published 
under the title ““Ftinf liechte Sticke” (innerhalb der ersten 
position). They form the op. 26, of Johannes Palaschka, 


and are good studics for the pupil, being suitable also for 


performance outside of the studio. They are very well 
written, and not too diificult. The piano part has as much 


life to it as the violin part, and has an individuality of its 


Melodie,” 


“Orientalischer Tanz,” “Serenade” and “Scherzo,” each of 


own, The set consists of ‘Capriccioso,” 
which is published in sheet music form 


* ’ * 


hers outside of this 


It is evident that many of the publi 
city do not understand the prominence given at the Con 
gressional Library to all copyrighted music Before 
a piece of music can be copyrighted, two copies in printed 
form must be given to the Librarian of Congress. One of 
these copies is retained for reference in the copyright de 
pariment, while the other is sent upsiairs to the musk 
room, which has now been in existence for nearly three 
years. The music room is a library for music only. Here 
you may examine all the recent publications; and many 
of the musical people of the city, including bandmasters 
performers on the various instruments, singers and teach 


ers, avail themselves of this opportunity All publishers 


concerts at one of the hotels, where she has been engaged 


to play for the season 


themes. This is the plan for the whole composition, which 
is composed of four rather long movements. It is almost 


all “working out” and very little else. A little phrase, 
ofe or two measures long, will often serve as a theme, 
and this will be worked out to the extent of a page It is 
like having bridges larger than bodies of land they con 
ct—isthmuses greater than the mainland. The effect 
n the mind is bewildering. “It was a dark, dreary day 
starts off the narrator in fearful tones and with appropriat 
gestures. The audience prepares to hear a harrowing tale 
the speaker then elaborates He describes différent kinds 


of dark days, and astronomical causes thereof He ex 


plains that the state of mind of the heroine of the story 


really caused the dreariness, but that a psychological con 


nection does exist between dark days and dreariness. He 
finally proceeds with his story, saying that on this day 
three Chinese Boxers stole forth notselessly from a hu 


near the woods. This is elaborated by giving a complete 


history of the Chinese Empire 


description of various 
kinds of huts, the origin of the society known as “Boxers 

the genealogy of the Royal Families in China, the kinds 
of trees and woods existing in China (if there are any) 


with a botanical study of each, and the vses to which the 
lumber obtained from the forests is put, but unfortunately 
we never fina out how the story ended 


* * * 


Mr. Jasper Dean McFall will leave Washington this 
week for Erie, Pa., where he will have a class in vocal in 
struction. He will also do some concert work at different 


points in the West, where he is an established favorite 


As a singer, Mr. McFall is an artist; as a teacher he ranks 


among the number—alas too few—who have the correct 


vocal method combined with the most happy faculty of 
imparting it to others He has just ended a successiu 


season in this city, and will continue his work here early 


n the fall. 


Miss Maud Bigelow is giving some successful violin 


BERENICE THOMPSON 


who understand this should, for their own reputation, be Herbert Wilber Greene’s Schools. 


extremely careful in sending the two copies of music re 
quired, to see that no ragged or poor looking sheets were 
sent. They would certainly not be content to send a few 
loose pages ol prool to represent a new composition just 
published by their firms. But some of them probably 
know nothing of the workings of the wheels of govern 
ment at Washington, and so imagine that no one will ever 
see the copies of music sent in, except some clerk in the 
copyright department, and that this clerk will never men 
tion the name of the publisher to any of his friends. This 
is why some very poor looking specimens oi music aré¢ 
occasionally found among the new publications; and in 
some cases, why the new composition is represented by 


nothing at all but a few proof sheets in confused order, and 


containing many errors t 


These remarks were called forth by a copy of a new | 
suite for full orchestra, arranged for piano. It is entitled , 
“Scenes from an Every Day Romance,” and was composed 


and arranged by S. Coleridge-Taylor, being his op. 4! 


Anyone who reads this article and notices that it con- 


‘ 
tains an adverse criticism of this suite will conclude that ; 
the writer was influenced by the poor appearance of this 
composition, which had to be tied with a string to keep 
it from coming apart. However this may be, it must be 
stated that the task of examining this work was not a 


pleasant one. The composition starts out in a very pro- 1 


HERE has been an unusually large attendance 


P| | at the Herbert Wilber Greene summer school 
{ this year. Most of the Southern States are 


represented, and Mr. Greene’s manner of cot 


ducting a normal course for teachers during the summer 
must certainly exert a great influence upon the course of 
music in the schools and colleges which send their teach 


ers Northin the summer for ideas and study. . In addition 


to the public normal classes, in which all are expected to 


participate in the discussions and criticisms, Mr. Greene 


1 


S giving a series of talks covering subjects most vital to 


the teachers’ work 


\ number of interesting recitals are also in progress 
he one this evening (Wednesday) is to be a piano recital 
xy Miss Caia Aarup, the principal of that department, illus 
rating the differences in existing schools of techni« 

The atmosphere of the place is charged with earnestness 
ind those in authority are to be congratulated on the e1 
ouragement which the patronage of earnest and discern 
ng student teachers alone can give 


* * . 
The Associate School of Music. 
The Associate School of Music, of New York, has ex 


1 


sted practically for some years at the Depew Buiiding 


found manner, and gives one an impression that some where Mr. Greene has conducted his vocal work, Miss 


thing great is forthcoming. The material used in this 


\arup her piano classes, Max Karger his _ violin 


school, and William Edward Mulligan his organ and 


left of it. Then another littke wad of a theme appears, interpretative work. The association of these cxcellent in 


and that is also chewed for an indefinite period. A few  structors into a strong corporation, with Mr. Greene 
other themes are introduced and treated similarly, and | 


little pieces of the already threadbare first and second Vv 


remnants of the other themes—if they may be called 1 


s 


resident, is certain to prove of mutual benefit and ad 


antage to students and instructors. The location of the 


themes continually reappear, and are hashed up with the school is in the Depew Building, one of the handsomest 


iptown, directly opposite the new library site 


The feature of the school is the unusual strength that 
accrues irom each department being conducted as a 
separate school, or, in other words, the head of each de 


partment is responsible for the work in his or het 


specialty. Each head of department has exclusive juris 
diction as to the mode of conducting the work of that 
dcpariment and the s« tion o} s orn assistants 

the school features show themselves in the vocal, in 
strumental and siring quart é LSS¢ in 

ory, sigl ging tor v ‘ enseml yor} r key 
yoard and string the il w ‘ eacher und in 
he weekly criticism sessions, &c., to which the attend 
ance of the pup in all department . ynpulsory 

Herbert Wilber Green is long been betore the public 
nd eminent ‘ college work, and as a wi! 

tic, lecturer and organize His qualifications and t! 
earnestness with which he works are known to all 

Miss Caia \arup wis or years head of th piano 
partment of the Metropo College « New Yorl 
hich positio distinguished herself. She no 
not less for her br ant attainments as an artist than 

er success as a teacher Her pupils show a uniformity 


n technic and delicacy without in any degree sacrificing 


to the vigor and strengt which are Characteristic ol good 
rtist wort 
Mr. Karger has only recently returned to America 
rom the greatest of European meisters on the violin, 
Joachin ind immediately took the eading position 
ong violit s After Mr. Karger made his tour of the 


Continent he became identified with the Kaltenborn Or- 


chestra as concertmeister and has a large following 


among the more br nt and promising violin pupils of 
e city and country 
Mr. Greene nd his assoc t are to be congratulated 
building a schoo! w cannot fail to influence th 
° 


HE fiith season of the St. Cecilia Choral Club, Mrs 
Jules D. Roberts director, closed April 27 with on 

of the best choral concerts ever given by the club Phe 
occasion were Miss Elizabeth Crawford 


soloists on 


I 
pianist, and Mrs. Blanche Meeks Fallon, reader 


The following Wednesday the annual business meeting 
was held, at which the following officers were elected for 
he season of 1900-01: Mrs. Jules D. Roberts, presi 
dent and musical director; Mrs. E. W. Rose, first vice 
president Mrs. T. D. Miller, second vice-president 


Miss Willis Gibbs, third vice-president; Mrs. G. W 
Volk, treasurer; Mrs. Lee Newbury, secretary; Miss 


Isabel Quillman, librarian; Mrs. H. M. Bryan, accom 


\ vote of thanks was tendered Tur Musicat CourRIER 
by the St. Cecilia Chor Club for its courtesy during the 
season just closed The club adjourned till the fir 


Wednesday in September 


Sarah King Peck. 


At a concert given by the Middle Dutch ¢ urch Vocal 





Union last month Miss ih King Peck made a pro 
nounced | with he delig u tier w k in Gaul’s 
Holy City \ 1ioteworthy p mm he sé 

These Are They was sung in most finished styl 

During the secular half of the program Miss Peck gave 
the “Waltz Song” fro Romeo and Juliet,” and charmed 
the large audience present. She was obliged to respond 
to an encor giving The Shoogy Sho« 

rhe commencement exercises of the Danbury, Conn 
College of Music were held last weel Miss Angel 


Chopourian, Nelson Merritt, Miss Lillian Osborne, ‘Miss 
Maud Addis, Miss Louise Widmer, Miss Mary Barber 
and Robert Treadwell, pupils of Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, of 
Stamford, where she is the director of music in the Con 
gregational Church, appeared Mrs. Wardwell has a 
cepted the position of principal teacher in the School of 


Music for the coming season 
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MACOND 


America’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals. 


OF HER TRIUMPH AT THE MAINE FESTIVAL THE PRESS SAID: 


“MACONDA CREATES A FURORE.’’ 
—Portland News, October, 1898. 





‘* When she begins to sing her throat is a nest of singing birds.” 


—Portland Argus, October 8, 1899. 3 
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At Springfield, Ill, the pupils of Mrs. M. Berdan Tif- 
fany gave a recital on the 2d. 
Miss Mary L. 


P. Hurd, Galesburg, IIl., June 22. 


The pupils of Cover gave a recital at the 
home of Mrs. F 

The pupils of Miss L. Eva Alden gave a piano recital 
on July 2, at Baldwin's music store, Terre Haute, Ind. 

A public test recital was given by the pupils of John L. 
Geiger’s class at Wabash, Ind., Friday evening, June 29 

An exceptionally fine musicale was recently given by the 
Miss Jeanette A. Gilbert, Universalist 
Church, Swampscott, Mass. 


pupils of at the 


The fourth piano recital of the pupils of Miss Mamie 


S. Douglass at Loughran Hall, Joliet, IIL, 


June 28 
A few of the more advanced pupils of Professor Rathbun 


was given 


gave a recital at the St. John’s Parish House, Newport 
News, Va., on the 3d. 

The advanced pupils of Edgar 
recital in his studio, in the new Cassidy Building, Am 


Jelmont Smith gave a 


sterdam, N. Y., June 29. 

The first of a series of recitals by the music pupils of 
Miss M Cathedral Hall, 
Vincennes, Ind., late in June. 

July 2, at their home on Church street, Dansville, N. Y., 
Mrs. Tyler and Mrs 
sisted by Miss Alberta Snyder. 

The recital given by the pupils of Madame Swenson at 
the First M. E 


cessful ever given i 


Elizabeth Thuis was given at 


fedell gave a musical recital, as- 


Church, June 29, was one of the most suc 
1 Ogden, Utah. 

The pupils of Mrs. H. C. Marshall gave 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Meyer, 500 West Fourth 
street, Sioux City, la., late in June. 

Miss Ada Allen, assisted by 
musica! 


a recital at 


Miss 
the 


Anna 
High 


The pupils of 
Louise Cook, gave 
School Auditorium, Vincennes, Ind., June 26. 

June 30, at her home in Boardman street, Elmira, N. Y., 
the pupils of Miss Frederica Malette, assisted by Mrs John 
B 


soprano, a e al 


Wentworth, contralto, gave a pleasing recital. 
3yron C. Wilcox gave a recital on the new Methodist 
organ in Port Gibson, N. ¥ . July 3. assisted by Mrs. Ida 


McMullen Fox, soprano, and Merritt Van Ostrand, 
violinist. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Bracken will resign their musical 


positions in Detroit and establish themselves im Chicago 
in the fall. They are spending the summer at Benton 
Harbor, Mich 

\ delightful society affair 
song recital given by Mrs. Sue Farrington Snapp, assisted 
by William at Parlors, 
Duluth, Minn 


as well as musical was the 


Nelson, violinist, the Spalding 


, June 29. 


The music pupils of Miss Anna E. Graney appeared in 


a recital recently at the German Evangelical Church, 
Front street, Binghamton, N. Y. Harry Severson and 
Miss Carolyn Van Alstyne assisted. 


The second annual recital by the pupils of Miss Carrie 
C. Hopper, students of the Synthetic Method for the piano, 


issisted by Miss Lathelle Heckey, soprano, of this city, 
was held at Fishkill, N. Y., recently 
The following are the pupils who took the examina 


tions at the Jacksonville, Fla., Conservatory of Music, re 


cently Misses Edna Hunt, Gladis Bland, Nathalie Raw 
linson, Marie Philips, Iselem Joost, Bessie Johnston, 
Maggie Pritchard, Naomi Fozzard, pupils of Miss Nina 


C. Brown; Miss Tillie Anderson, Belle McAuley, Rita 








Hess, Lila Nolan, Gertrude Champlain, Leonie Hess, 


Carrie McDowell and Bertha Farnham, the latter pupils: 


of Davenport Kerrison. 

The pupils of Mrs. Helen Comstock-Easley, assisted: By 
B. W. Clayton, bass; Corrington, Sweet, violin, and Harry 
Pittman, piano, gave a recital at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
in June. 

A piano recital was given June 29 by a few of the pupils 
of Mrs. A. C. Thompson, at her residence, 60 Seventh 
street, Providence, R. I., assisted by Miss Lottie Whip- 
ple, soprano, and Willard Becht, violinist. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Musical Association was incor- 
porated for musical and beneficial purposes, June 28, by 
George D. Iverson, Jr., Charles Selden, Jr., Robert D. J. 
Fogle, Harry F. Klinefelter and Samuel Derr. 

The pupils of Miss Mary L. Peck, assisted by Miss Flor 
ice M. Chase, of Meriden, soprano soloist of Christ Epis 
copal Church choir, gave a musicale on June 30 at Miss 
Peck’s home on Franklin street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

One of the most enjoyable musical events of the season 
was the violin recital of the pupils of J. Sherman Smith, 
with their instructor, assisted by Miss Louise Dellmayer, 
‘cellist, in Candee Hall, Waterville, N. Y.. June 29. 

The music pupils of Miss Champion gave a piano recital 
in Clarke Memorial Hall, Rome, N. Y, in June. 
were assisted by Misses Grace Van Wagenan, Sadie Evans, 
McPherson. Mrs. 


They 


and Florence Davidson acted as ac 
companist. 

The tenth annual and thirty-fifth piano recital by pupils 
of Miss Anna C. M. C. A. Hall, 
Portland, Me., assisted by the Emerson Male Quartet, 
Messrs. Morgan, Whitcomb, Lewis and Evans, and Robert 
L. ‘Whitcomb, July 

The Lorelei Singing Society, of Pittsburg, Pa., has Ar 
chitect V. Wyss Thallman preparing plans for a $15,000 
The 


and will cover a 


Willey was given at Y. 


> 


singing hall, to be erected on Duquesne Heights. 
building is to be three stories, of brick, 
ground space of 40x80 feet. 

A concert recital was given at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
under the direction of Miss Jane Van Etten, recently of 
assisted by Miss Florence Dickinson and Mrs. 
West. Miss Van Etten is the new musical di- 
rector of the Benton Harbor College. 


Paris, 
Carrie E. 
the Home for the 
Friendless, was given in Court Street Theatre, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., July 
Harry F. 
Advent, 

panist. 


A song recital for the benefit of 


> 


Miss Marguerite Bromley, soprano; 
at the Church the 
Marguerite Woods, 


by 


Goodhue, tenor soloist of 


3oston, and Miss accom- 

A musicale was given by Miss Maud Louise Siicox, 
June 29, at Cook’s Hall, Toledo, Ohio. 
assisted by Miss E. Shuller, Miss Sweicker, 
Weiler, Will Cooper, Fred Le Fevre, and «he 
Doherty, Perry, Guncheon, Grauer and Fields, pupils of 
Miss Silcox. 

Those 


She was ably 
Henry 
Misses 


at the Palmer, Allen and Clouse 


concert at Chattanooga, Tenn., last week, were Mrs. Pratt, 


who assisted 
contralto; Miss Faxon, soprano; Mr. Ormsby, tenor; Ed- 
win Wilson, baritone; Arthur Lawrison, baritone; F. M. 
Planque, banjo, mandolin and guitar; Mr. Saffer, violin, 
and the Imperial Mandolin Orchestra, under direction of 
J. W. Clouse. 

The Methodist Church, of Cafion City, Col., was filled 
at the recent song recital given by the pupils of Miss Jean 
3urnett Groff. Harden and Maupin, Misses 
Locke, McRay, Ragsdale and Rogers, sopranos; Misses 
Dale and by Miss 
Pueblo, 


Mesdames 


Hilburn, contraltos, assisted 


Rathburn, ‘cellist, from 


Barton, 
sriggs, pianist, and Mr 
were the soloists. 
The pupils of Mrs. S. P 
Eilers Piano House Rooms, in the new 
351 Washington street, Portland, Ore., July 6 
the pupils taking part were Misses Jennie Clemens, Hazel 


Paul gave their recital at the 
Music Building, 
Among 


Coote, Laura Korell, Josie Macafee, Leona Dobelbower, 
Ora Melton, Iva Kernan, Daymar Korel, Grace Hines, 
Jessie Macafee, Eva Jamison, Florence Hildreth, Jennie 












Clemens, Flora Dunham, Myrtle Butler, Edith Forbes, | 
Master Harry Milligan, Miss Lena Lowney, Miss Nita } 
Briggs. | 

Miss Hazel M. Ross, of Halstead, gave a piano recital | 
at the studio of Miss Kate Fowler in the Westcott Block, P 
Binghamton, N. Y., July 31. George Downing rendered ‘ 
vocal selections. Miss Ross is a pupil of Miss Fowler, 

A good-sized audience assembled at the First M. E 
Church, Spokane, Wash., late in June, for Miss Bernadine ‘ 
Sargent’s first cencert since her reiurn from the East "| 
Miss Sargent was assisted by Miss Olive Gilbert, pianist; 

Mrs. Kraft, contralto, and Wilson Kaufman, accompanist 

On the evening of July 20, at Convention Hall, Saratoga, ( 
N. Y., the Troy Vocal Society, numbering sixty voices, 
will give a program and will be assisted by John Lund’s ; 
entire orchestra. One of the principal features of the even 
ing will be the “Greek War Song,” composed by John 
Lund, and interpreted by the full strength of the chorus 2 
and orchestra. 

Miss Chapman’s class of pupils gave a musicale in 
Mechanics’ Hall, Rockville, Conn., last week, to a larg : 
audience, many of the parents of the pupils being present 
Miss Chapman was assisted by Miss Mariette N. Fitch , 
Solos were rendered by Marjorie Kite, Orra Hammond, 
Myrtie Blinn, Edith Ransom, Louise Keeney, Mabel Ran 
som and Bernice. Manock. 

The annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music was held on the 3d 


rhe following ofi-cers were re-elected for the coming year 


Charles E. Treman, president; John B. Lang, vice-presi 
dent; George C. Williams, secretary and treasurer; W 
Grant Egbert, musical director; S. Edwin Banks, Hollis 


E. Dann and Charles H 


Mrs. C Cc 


her residence on Broad street, Freehold, N J 
Mrs 
Derhoef, Jessie Crouse, May 


took part were 
Van 


Solomon, 


ard, 


Ethel 


Carolyn Ward, Mz 


DuB«¢ 1S, Je yseph Z 


At Association Hall, Utica, N. 
given by the pupils of 


Blood, executive committee 


Snyder’s pupils gave a musicale last week at 


rhose who 
Misses Hattie 
Chambers, 
Stokes, Nellie Foley , Helen 
aud Smith, Masters Warren and Marvin 
McDermott, Jr., and Cecil Snyder 


Pack 
Alma 


srokaw, 


A. White, Jr., 


, June 29, a recital was 


Mrs. Margaret Weaver Edwards, 


assisted by Miss Marion L. Maffitt and Miss Carrie 
Wagner. The members of the juvenile orchestra that 
played are Marguerite Copeman, Linda Thomas, Ada 
Raiman, Susie Maffit, Albert Salenske, Carrie Wiseman, 


Windhei 


Florence 


m, Mamie Coakley, Llewlyn Williams, 


Earle Weaver 

The pupils of Miss Fanny Wolcott Knapp, gave two 
interesting musical recitals in June, at Syracuse, N. Y 
those taking part in the afternoon being some of the 
younger members of her class. The performers were 
Amanda Schumacker, Florence Wells, Clara Goettel, 


Violet 
Olsen, 


Wells, 
Henrietta 
Carrick, Clarissa I 


The 


members ¢ 


recital, at the residence of 


Florence Riley, Mari 


Schumacher, Judith 


Botz, Florence Goettel, Marguerite 

Zaton, Claude Bauer, Mabel Wilt 

f the class who took part in a pupils’ 
their teacher, Mrs. Katherine 


D. Buell, West Lafayette, Ind., recently, are as follows 
Theresa Bianchi, Mrs. Brier, Gertrude Duryea, Mabel 
Duryea, Elinor Hauck, Maude Hiner, Mrs. Howard 
Pauline Latta, Robert Latta, Arthur Lee, Bessie Mann 
Mary McDonald, Ward Shelby, Haven Smalley, Mrs 
Williams and Alwyn Williams 

Miss Marjorie Sherwin, Augustus Fricker and Leslie 
Holyoke, of Batavia, participated in a recital given re 
cently by pupils of Frank Davidson the Assembly 
Rooms of the Church of the Messiah, on North street, 


suffalo, N. Y 
of twenty-six of 
first violin parts in 

\ musicale was 
Franklin Watkins, 
Women’s Loyal L« 


assisted by Miss Martha Carine, of Brookly 


Miss Sherwin led an orchestra composed 
Mr 


professional players 


Davidson's pupils, assisted by three 
Messrs. Fricker and Holyoke played 


the orchestra 


given recently at the residence of Mrs 


Rye, N. Y.. under the auspices ol the 
ague, by Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Ward 
n; Miss Amy 
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Price, $1.00, 
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Forssland, of Sayville, L. I Edward B. Manning, of 
New York 
posed of the 
prano; Miss 


Kendall, first alto, and 


Cecilia Quartet, of Rye, com 
Mrs. Frank E. Ward, first so 
Laura Curtis, second soprano; Miss Flor 
Miss M. S. Hoegel, second 


city, and the 


following: 


ence 
alto 
Miriam Coit, gave the 


The pupils of Miss ¢ of Orange, 


closing musicale ot the season at the home of Miss Lillie 
Montclair, N. Jj., 
selections, and was ren 
Miss Helen Ball, Miss 
Richardson, Grace Helen 
wr Coit, Arthur Scriven, 
and Marion 


C. Clark, 108 Orange road, June 30 
The program consisted of short 
following pupils 
Miss Maud 
B. Coit 
b ddic 
Maplewood 


dered by the 


Cecile Dennis, 
Ottolengui, Jessie Kleanc 
Ernest Tuttle and 
Riker, ol 
The voice and piano pupils of Charles F 
July 2, at Mr. Boy 


Jones ot Orange 
Boylan, held 
an informal reception and musicale 

Rochester N Y An 
pupils, assisted by Dr. J. M 
Moll, violin The 


an’s studio enjoyabie program 


was given by the Ingersoll, 


flute, and Maurice pupils taking part 


were Miss Ida Monroe, George McCargu, of Holley 
N. Y.: Miss Alta Hart, Miss Loryma W. Hicks, Lawrence 
Collins, Miss Grace Harned, Miss Koehler, Miss Ivy 


Russell and Miss Louise Sawyer, of Holley, N. Y 

Ward Follett and 
in LeRoy, in the parlors o 
h, Marinette, Wis Phe 


pate d in the 


\ musical recital was given by Mrs. J 
Miss | 


Presbyterian Chur 


pupils, assisted by 
the Pioneer 
iFollett 
Misses 
Mary 


piano pupils of Mrs. | who parti 
l.eaheey, Gladys 
Isabe M« 
Wenk, Bessie Levitas, Nellie 


Louise and Gertrude Davis, Elsie Maurer 
nn, Wilfred Leaheey and Deen Smith 


entertainment were the Bertha 
Witting 
Donald 


scott 


Minna Lantz Louise 
Bessie Stitt, Ethel 
Mary 


Allie Stephen 


Squire 


Late June an impromptu and informal musical w 
given by Mr. and Mrs. J. A Thomason on North Cars 
lina stre« Louisiana, Mo. Selectic ‘ th 1O were 
rendered by Miss Blanch Thomason, who last season w 
under | ess Epste ! t tl Becthoven Conservator’ 
of Mus n St. Lot M Dora Morris, one of Lou 
ana’s best pianists, and Miss Pearl Patterson, one 
Northeast Missour 1 ans The voca sel 





tions were by Miss Georgia Primmer and Mik: 


A piano recital was held June 29 at the residence of 
D. W under the 


auspices 


Ramsdell, 94 D street, Lowell, Mass., 
Miss Anna May Gould Among the many 


of the entertainment wert 


who contributed to the success 
Mary and Ada Kitchen, Hope Hathaway, Leah Liver 
I Florence E. Marsl Alice P. Marsh, Bessie M 
Miss Gould, Myrtle Chase, | | 
B. A. Sullivan, Ida M. Connell, M 
Florence Cutter Les Cloyd, 
Catherine K Beal, Hattic 
Murphy, Julia Bertha M 
Harry 


more 








Frances Clark, 
Rodliff, Julia 
Mary 
Miss 
Minna 


Brown, Lizzi« 


Quinn, Inez R 
Hunton, 


Kitchen 


1SQ9Q-1900 are 


Richardsor 
Richardson, Grace E. Hadley and 
Gould's { 
Adams, Alice 


yupils for the season 

Axon, Inez R. Beal 
Mae Chase, Frances Clark, Len. ( loyd Ida M 
4. Cutter, Virginia Cutter, ( 
Duncan, Fr 


Chandler 


Connell, Florence 





ter, Ester Cutter, Belle iunces Dunning, Grace 


Dunning, Lillian Dunse, Mrs. Martin Flaherty, Mrs 
Chasie | Fox, Grace | Hadley, Hope Hathaway, Car 
rie Herrick, Rose Higgins, Margery Holmes, Bertha M 


Hunton, Alice Kelley, Jen Kennedy, Ethel Kerr, Dor 


ris Kerr, Mary Kitchen, Mrs. Emma Leighton, Leah 
Livermore, Alice P. Marsh, Florence E. Marsh, Jennie 
McLauchlan, Agnes Murphy, Julia Murphy, Ruth Nash, 
Mabel A. Nason, Katherine Quinn, Louise Read, Julia 
Richardson, Mary  Richards« Mrs. William Rigby 
{lanche Riley, Hattie Rodliff, Mrs. Anna Smith, Mrs 
Mabe! Smith, Fanny Smith, Ruby Somers, Bessie M 
Stevens, Gladys Stevens, Annie Sullivan, Bridget Sulli 


W he € le T 
Ralph Canney, 


van, Emma Van Tassel Mrs. Viola Julius 
Adams, Elijah 
Willie Dexter 
Fugene McCarthy 
Smith and Herbert Smith 


... JUST PUBLISHED ... 
G. SCHIRIIER, NEw york. 
Four Compositions for Organ 


Axson, Charles L. Braun, 
Fred Goulet, Leroy Kelley, Harry Kitchen, 


Edward Nash, Robert Prescott, Fred 


y 
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From Paris. 


Paris, June 26, 19 0 


United States 


this winter, making his début with the Bos 


>) AROLD BAUER goes to the 


44, 


> 
The Misses 
Paris on their annual trip 


ton Symphony Society 
Marshall Wilder has 


Callender and De Forest 


returned to London 


have arrived in 
Americans are making themselves felt here by the g 

iving in honor of their 
representing the Exposition The De 
Walshes, from New York 


land and one by 





erous and artistic tetes they are 
country people 
Youngs, of California, and the 
have so far outshone the rest, one by 


water. Music is always made a prominent feature of these 


entertainments 
One has to live in Europe to find out how much mors 


musically inclined is the United States than any other na 


tion. This peculiar knowledge steals upon us little by 
tle over here l! we find it a fixed fact 

Cards are ut for a ma ee musicale given by M. Ed 
mond de Lahendrie, in which the works of M. Eugene 
Gigout w be played by prominent musicians, including 
M. Gigout himself and several of his pupils At ig 





those of his pupils to take part are Miles. Theophile Gau 


tier, Montier and Ziegle: 


Sousa will play for the unveiling of the Washington and 
Lafayette monuments this week. One is on Place d’lena, 


the other near the Carrousel Arch, on the side of the 
luilleries next the Louvre 
pianist, and Fritz Kreislet 


Ernst von Dohnany 


an Austrian violinist, are two other artists who are t 
visit the United States this winter 

F. Toledo has 
instruments at the Exposition 


Nordica, Litvinne and Nevada are in 
The Yersin 


been appointed on tl ury of mus 


sisters gave yesterday at 





niere, to a crowded and astonished house, a conference 
on the possibilities of their system for lear1 Frencl 
nguage and on the general ignorance prevalent 
the necessary means to this end 
These Frencii women are eminently sarcastic and clever 


in addition to their other qualities Any means whatever 
which lead to desired end, namely, an awakening o 
interest in this subject, is to be hailed with delight Phe 
Yersins are teaching teachers during their stay in Paris 


nother conte 





and may be tempted t 


Schmitt is the name of the happy winner of the 


Prix de Rome accorded yesterday by the Institute [he 


composition was a cantata; the subject Semiramis 
M. Schmitt is pupil Massenet and of M. Fauré in con 
position 

Massenet has been ill, but is all right agair and being 
congratulated upon the “Cid’s” birthday 

Miss Farrar is one of the brilliant vocal students at 
Paris at present She is with Trabadel voice, and 1 
most enthusiastic ver the work sl is done She is 
one student who is per She is a most piquant 


and fascinating girl personally, magnetic and impressive 


ris M. Cid Farrar, the cel 





even at her as 


brated baseball man; her mother a piquant little lady 
who seems almost as young as Geraldine The family 
together here in a pretty apartme! he ther de 
Geraldine’s début is not far off It is to be hoped nat it 
will be a happy and successful one 

Madame Samuel, the pianist, and correspondent 
Tne Musicat Courter at New Orleans, has returned to 
Paris, bringing with her this time one of her pupils 





rhis young lady, who is little mor ina child 


i | ‘ 
the treatment of Madame Samuel and 


that she 


far advanced under 


with her own native talent has already been es 


teemed by the first authorities here as properly prepared 
examinations here, in the fall 


Madame 


man, a Paris taught pianist 


to face the Conservatoire 


[his is certainly a great encouragement for 
Samuel, who is a French we 


and an ardent artist, with all that the word implies 
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serthe 


benefit 
Mme 
Sonata, 


\ grand concert was given this week for the 


the poor of Bayonne, at which Sarasate and 


Marx-Goldschmidt played Kreutzer 


and violin, were among the 


nt-Saens Sonata ior plano 
concerted pieces In addition, Madame Goldschmidt 


played SevcTai RI 


| 


rand solos, and was rapturously applauded 


e local press 1s most enthusias over the great violin 
and the accomp shed pianis M. Otto Goldschmidt 
as, as usual, Sarasate’s accompanis 


Madame Marchesi's last concert of the season at the 


Salle Erard was, as usual brilliant and interesting one 
lhis closing performance, intended to be a resume of the 
year’s work in the School, always justifies the great repu 
tion the Marchesi, which has made her name interna 


nal authority on musk 


Miss Mary Munchhoff, one oi the 


lembe»>rs oO 








the school, and who has beet aving the most flattering 
success in Germatliy, expect pass throug! Pat horty 

her way to M« Dore 

Mr. Wright, an A in organ pup M mant 

bee ne unat 1 securing church posit in 

Paris Att l 4 i cx va il Passy he 

now p ed t etter om the Church o 
Sa Isp ear St. Augu 

At a recer 1 give with the assistanc severa 

sts, Mr. Wright p i g other things, the Han 
Concert o Uh rt ‘ rat used wa 
Handel's ow M. G b g willing that any 
ther o1 I lert uld be played. In fact, a 
though sent for to London some ten days in advance, the 
5 e n veing yet received was M. Guilmant who 
kindly lent his own score to Mr. Wright. Bach prelude 
ind fugue; Max Bruce Kol Nidre i fugue dedicated to 
Mr. Wright by Emile Bernard, and a Meditation, were 
other numbe 

Mile. Vet, \ t Detroit, played at the concert 

d so M. D 1 Chicago, on the accompani 
ment orga! 


studying 





I 
Fannie Francs n Londo speaking oO! this art 
s ec ipp« \ im, the Handelsblat 
savs 
W iré c \ we could 
| ent f 2 It speaks also ol 
er superl g e W le her vocalizes, the 
1 expre ging 1 als f her su 
‘ ‘ s Phe re expense or pains 
p I < 2 o« ith suitable 
I hose teu 
The ster \ en isiasti« 
Far e | {) n Opie it Says 
Mile. F1 eachet e heigl perfection in th 
M scene SI i rea gre i emarkable and 
endowed wit great taient 90Ul I nging and acting 
€ gave us something hors ligne Chis is one of her bes 
yles Her interpretation was it e highest sense artistic 
effect add to by the rare beauty of her person 
Miss | ibeth Dodge. of P deipt! was among the 
n kable s pupils é ‘ Marce t hi 
pupils’ c« 
Mr eresting a ng \ M. I 
S s M | H S Du Fre know! 
Ve é n W \ | ! ilso witl 
t Interna I big | eulo 
Par his i ng pers 
\l M ver doing M 2) Fré, being < 
S puy M. Bouhy ‘ eaching Ww her own stu 
d \t bri nt soiree st givel recently in honor 
e | ed States commissioner ind in presence of the 


among the secular 


ter 
sters 


ambassadors and min 


Prince of Monaco 
Miss Du Fré scored a grand success vocally 


Times Standard, of 


mission, the 


The Globe, the and the London, ar 


press of authority whose critics were 


logious of Mile. Marthe Girod, the French pianist, on th« 





eu 

occasion of her recent recital at Salle Erard, London 

They speak most highly of her technic and temperament 
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her charm and the fidelity of her interpretations. She was 
heard in the “Appassionata,” “Carnaval,” pieces by 
Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Schytte and Leschetizky. Ham- 
bourg was among those who attended the concert, and ex- 
pressed himself pleased by the talents of Mlle. Girod. She 
played likewise in Cambridge, and in London salons, and 
returns to play in London in November. 

The French school, 14 Rue Taitbout, Paris, is in excellent 
condition his is one of the few means of teaching 
French which has the complete graded system, beginning 
with the sounds. By an admirable adaptation of the Ber 
litz system, all that is good in that line is retained, what is 
weak is expunged, and American educational methods have 
been adjusted, making a system complete, clear, speedy, 
modern and suitable to our ways of study. It is, moreover, 
not too expensive, and class work is a feature of the school. 
M. Dumartheray, at the head of the school, is a young 
man of superior education, of experience and of many 
qualities for the imparting of knowledge not common. 
Cali and see him, 14 Rue Taitbout, near the Opéra. 

The mother and sister of Miss Alma Garrigues have ar- 
rived in Paris. This interesting young singer is one of the 
brightest stars of the Juliani school, and is ready now to 
justify the pains taken with her education. 

Other pupils of Juliani are Mlle. Tedor, so favorably 
known in the vocal world; Mr. Lavin, Mlle. Adams, so- 
prano; Mlle. MacMillan, a mezzo, and Mlle. Regalde, so- 
prano, now in Italy. 

\ man from Havre has been the one at last to take up 
the cudgels in fvor of the rights of a set holder to see 
the piece in a theatre. He has sued one of the directors 
of a theatre here for the price of a box which enabled him 
and his family to be figurants in the artistic ensemble of 
‘he building, but which gave them no glimpse of the stage 
during an entire evening How people stand such treat- 
ment here is beyond the comprehension of Americans. 
Where you are brought up, accustomed to have heels on 
your neck, you cannot have much resistance. Frénch 
people do not realize how “cowed” they are by different 
kinds of “heels” all their lives. 

A beautiful girl with a rare contralto voice, good train 
ing, splendid health, picturesque Scotch temperament and 
good height, is Miss Marion Ivei, who, after a certain 
amount of experience and success upon the home stage, 
has been now for some time in Paris, taking on of French 
roles and more finished and advanced artistic work. 

Miss Ivel has now complete command of four 
standard contralto roles and much else besides. She 
has Dalila, Anineris in “Aida,” Fides in “The Prophet” 
and Orphée. Under the direction of M. Sbriglia, her voice 
has gained much in every way, besides having several 
notes added \ Delna with a better voice!’ was the en 
comium lately passed upon this singer by authorities 

Madme Lurig leaves Paris to-day to visit her people in 
Hamburg and to continue her summer lessons in that city 
She has several pupils there waiting her, and others who 
go from here to be with her 

Madame Lurig has recently found a most enthusiastic 
friend and adinirer in Madame de la Grange, the distin- 
guished and world-renowned artist who claims to have 
ound in this young teacher one on whom she could hap 
pily place the mantle of her own professional career, now 


lose d 


Attracted by the remarkable advancement of pupils of 
Madame Lurig, Madame de la Grange recently passed 
everal hours in her studio, and on leaving declared herself 


urprised and delighted 








Eastern Representative : 


“You have the real bona fide marks of the old Italian 
school,” said the artist. Permit me as pupil of Rossini 
to embrace one worthy to carry on the old traditions.” As 
proof of her itiendship, Madame de la Grange has given 
to the teacher, besides much valuable counsel, her precious 
cadenzas from the hands of the great Italian.composers 


themselves, 
Madame Lurig returns to her Paris home, 5 Rue Pe- 
trarque, in October. 


The Clavier Company Piano School. 


HE summer session of this institution began 


S| i 
~lsi- 


on the 6th of July under interesting auspices 
A large number of children from .every sec- 
tion of the country is in attendance, and new 
one are arriving daily. The interest which all manifest in 
the werk shows how strong a hold the Clavier method has 
taken upon the minds of progressive piano teachers, and 
how eager they are to learn the method as it really is, 
under the personal tuition and direction of the originator 
and author of the system. 

In addition to receiving instruction, pupils have an oppor 
tunity to hear ten or twelve recitals during the course. 
Three have already been given. The first, by Miss Florence 
Dodd, Friday, July 6; the second, by Perlee V. Jervis, 
Saturday, July 7, and the third recital, by Mrs. Stella 
Hadden-Alexander, Monday, July 9 

Miss Dodd’s program was as follows: 


Pete Gh ies cncabsiwesactvscveess .. Lachner 


Thirty-two Variations in C mimor................ . Beethoven 


Prelude, Air and Rigaudon from Holberg suite............. .... Grieg 
Velocity Scale Study.—Rate of velocity, 960 notes per minute. 
Expression Scale Exercise.—At M. M. quarter-note — 176, followed 
by illustrations of artistic effects in scale playing. 

Scales and Arpeggios in all keys.—At M. M. quarter-note — 160. 
BOTIOTAD ccc cccccncccdessesdcccecsoccsustceccteesoocesoeseoesnees Bach 
Intermezzo .. sehocdédgetabaeoncsdtes suena Jensen 
SEE sii caccacssanaoukinsicsb base eb dosmubestun . Remick 





Rhythmic Scale.—One note against three, two notes against three 
and four notes against three in extended scale exercise, the 
hands taking the different rhythms alternately, at M. M. quarter 
note — 184. 

Octave Scale Study.—At M. M. quarter-note — 120 

Mendelssohn 
iendemekeien -Chopin 


Rondo Capriccioso..... , 
Etude, C sharp minor......... viercneacsg tus 
Deearae, DB WR ive cssccccs caves toccssesecevevveceenses ...+...Chopin 

Miss Dodd is a finished performer, whose technical 
equipment has been wholly acquired through the Clavier 
method. Every number of her program was delivered 
with a clear, firm, musical touch, which quality revealed 
the fact that her superior skill was not greater than her 
musical sense. The C sharp minor Etude of Chopin was 
played with power and fervor. The Rondo Capriccioso 
and the B minor ScherZo were given with great effect. A 
new composer appeared on Miss Dodd’s program, B 
Remick, and his prelude proved an interesting two minute 
composition. Miss Dodd electrified her audience by the 
brilliancy of her technical illustrations. She is a member 
of the faculty of the Clavier Company Piano School, and 
has earned during this, her first year in that instituion, an 
enviable reputation as a teacher. 

Mr. Jervis’ program was the following: 


Romance, op. 28, No. 2..... Schumann 


Schumann 
“~ : Bach-Saint-Saén 
Improvisation, op. 46, No. 4 Mac Dowe 
Scotch Poem, op. 31, No. 2 MacDowe 
Novelette, op. 46, No. 1 MacDowel! 
March Wind, op. 46, No. to... MacDowell 


Night Piece, op. 23, No. 4.. 
Cravotte ......eeeeee 





Rustle of Spring, op. 32, No. 3.............0005 . Sinding 
POR PORIA: TIE TORII iivnic dns doc ccscrscecsveccveccodcccesocs Grieg 
PEE TT vec ccicdoncnccepns sétcccncesccccanes ...Mason 
Liebestraum .. Liszt 
Gondoliera Liszt 
Pebensinn tk Ts ie sci ss cotsevees shan ‘ Liszt 


Mr. Jervis is better known in New York and Brooklyn 
as a teacher than as a performer. During the past year 
and a half, though, he has been making a thorough study, 
with Mr. Virgil, of the Clavier method, and at this recital 
he made his first public appearance since he began with 
Mr. Virgil 


Mr. Jervis did most excellent work, and proved himsel/ 


In spite of the heat at the time of the recital, 


an effective and musicianly performer. His listeners 
most of whom were musicians, were greatly pleased with 
lis playing, as was attested by the hearty applause with 
which every number was greeted. Mr. Jervis is also a 
member of the faculty of the Clavier Company Piano 
School. 

Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander, whose recital was 
charming and instructive, is not only interested in the a1 
tistic, but also in the educational side of piano playing 
She is essentially progressive in her ideas, and her high 
aims lead her to seek all that tends to make her most 
valuable to the world as an artist and a teacher. Her 
spirit of inquiry, and love of learning and progress, sent 
her, about a year ago, to A. K. Virgil, to whom she 
expressed a wish to learn all about the Clavier method 
No cursory glance into the principles it advocates was 
sufficient for her; her intelligence and interest in education 
made her want to know all about it. A year’s close study 
under Mr. Virgil’s personal guidance, has convinced her 
of the enormous value of his method, and she realizes 
that the exact knowledge that comes of such careful study 
as he insists upon leads to increased ease of execution, 
control of muscular conditions, endurance and power of 
concentration, and consequently gives an artist what 
ever his or her previous training may have been, increased 
means to express his or her musical feelings 

Mrs. Alexander’s masterly rendering of the following 
program captivated her audience: 


Fantaisie and Fugue, G minor Bach-Liszt 
Sonata Appassionata, op. 57.... Beethover 
(Technical Illustrations—Accent, Legato and Staccato Scale 
Study, Octave Scale Study.) 

Rhapsody, op. 79, G minor Brahms 
Nocturne, op. 48, C minor Chopi 


Barcarolle, G major Rubinsteir 
Valse Etude 


Concerto, D minor. Mac Dowe 


Saint-Saén 


(Orchestral parts on second piano by Harry Briggs.) 


Hér musical and intelligent conception and interpreta 
tion of the works she played received additional charm 
from the ease and grace of her execution. By turns she 
was brilliant, passionate, coquettish, tender, and her lis 
teners followed all her moods with sympathetic attention 
allowing themselves to be swayed by her strong influence 
Chis artist has a charming personality, and she was at 
once in touch with her audience 

Without referring in detail to all the compositions in 
cluded on the program, we invite particular attention to 
the powerful, interesting and comprehensive conception of 
the opening number. The Sonata Appassionata, too, 
was played most effectively and with all the earnestness 
and careful attention to technical and musical detail which 
characterize the work of Mrs. Alexander; at the close of 
her performance of it, she received enthusiastic applause 

In order to prove her interest in the Clavier method, 
and her belief in the advantage to be gained from a thor 


ough study of it, Mrs. Alexander incluck 


her pro 
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gram several of the special technical exercises used in the 
Clavier Company Piano School, and these she executed 


with great effect, Mr 
Mrs 


and interest in giving 


though already an accomplished artist, 


took the greatest pleasure 
illustrations, for she herself 


value of thorough and correct fundamentz! 


wishes others to benefit by her experience 

The four numbers following the 
afforded variety, and gave the 
to display the versatility of 
greatest success of the 
Concerto of MacDowell 


the beautiful D minor 


Mrs. Alexander was called upon to 


as a pianist, and she proved herself adequate to the ex 


acting task, and came off with 


Her 


she carried all before her by her fire and enthusiasn 


execution of the Presto Giocoso was 


such charming coquettishness and abandon that her audi 


ence would not be satisfied until she had repeated it 


\ word of praise is due to young Harry Briggs, Mrs 


\lexander’s talented and well trained pupil, who played the 


orchestral parts of the Concerto from memory upon a 


second piano. He gave evidence of a true musicianly 


spirit in his faultless execution, and added much to the 
charm of the thoughtful and sympa 
thetic aid. Mrs 
the Clavier Company Piano School, and the company is 


staff so 


performance by his 


Alexander is a member of the faculty of 


certainly fortunate in having on their teaching 


competent an artist and teacher 


The Kaltenborn Concerts. 


AST Thursday evening the Kaltenborn Orchestra 
Nicholas Garden 





at the St played before one 


W hile 


of the rgest audiences of the season 
t popular programs” have many followers 
t evident that the concerts when serious music is 


Therefore, no sensi 
Kaltenborn for the 


which he has arranged for 


much better patronized 


ble person will find fault with Franz 


Wagner and Symphony nights, 
) ; g 


every week 


At the concert last Thursday evening 


Miss Jessie Shay 


Polish Fantasie,” 


estra, Paderewski's 


played with the orcl 


ind after her enthusiastic reception the young pianist w 


ery likely play again before the summer is over 


Shay’s magnetism and skill astonished many w! 
regarded her as young performer of excellent though 


not great ability. However, her playing last week forced 
her admirers to accept her as an artist of rare gifts As 
an encore, Miss Shay played Moszkowski’s scherzo waltz 


most brilliantly 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano, and 


ts on Thursday evening. Mrs. Smith in 


other solois 





early part of the evening sang “Elsa’s Dream,” from 
Lohengrit nd for an encore she sang “Alpine Ros« 


Virgil explaining their object. Al- 
Alexander 
these 
knows from experience the 


work, and 


technical illustrations 
pianist ample opportunity 
style she possesses rhe 
evening though, was scored with 
Here 


display all her gifts 
, , , : 
well earned laurels; in tact 


distinguished by 


by her husband. In the Wagner section, Mr. 


played a solo on the English horn, from 
Isolde.” The orchestral numbers of 


Thursday evening were the “Rienzi” overture, 


of the Valkyries,” “Siegfried’s Death and Funeral 
March,” from “Die Gétterdimmerung.” In the last or 
third section of the program Thursday evening, Mrs 


Smith sang “No so pui,” from 
On Symphony night, Tuesday, July 10, George Falken 
stein played with the orchestra the Schumann Piano Con 


certo, and his reading proved very acceptable to the 


lovers of Schumann’s 


compositions 


The Marriage of Figaro.’ 


During the other 
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Eller 
““Lristan and 
special interest on 
the “Ride 


oncerts of the*week, members of the orchestra appeared 


1s soloists, to the apparent delight of their friends and 


admirers 
Last 
phony was played 


evening (Tuesday) Beethoven's ‘Eroica” Sym 


] 








) 


Following are the programs for to-night (Wednesday 

and to-morow (Thursday) nights 
WEDNESDAY 

Overture, Di Ballo Sullivar 
Allegretto, Seventh Symphony beethove 
String Orchestra 

lraumerei S imann 

La Cinquantaine Gabriel-Marie 

Cello solo, Hermann Beyer-Har 
Fantaisie, ¢ leria Rusticana Mascag 
frumpet Columbia Polka Rollinsor 
Mr. Schmidt 
Waltz, Morning Journal Straus 
Overture, Rienz Wagne 
fraum der Sennerin , Labitzky 
Violin duet, Mr. Engel and Mr. K arik 
Kammenoi Ostrow (Cloister Bells) R 
Overture, Fatinitza Su 
Polka Mazurka Tanzen d’Muze Strauss 
March, Union Forever Sc 
PTHURSDAY—WAGNER NIGH! 
()verture, I! Guarany G 
Dance of the Sylphs Berli 
Intermezz Naila De 
Violin solo, Romance (request) Svendser 
Mr. Enge 

Waltz, Vienna Blood Stra 
Prelude and Glorifi n, Parsif \V ag 
()verture lannhauser W agne 
Prelude, Lohengrin Wagr 
Bridal Procession, Lohengrin Wagtr 
Prelude and Liebestod, Tristan il le Wae 
Bacchanale, Samson et Delila Saint-Saé 
Strings, Spring Cirie 
Polka Mazurka, Aus der Fern Str 
Galop, Leichtes Blut Strauss 


cannot get awayfrom town during the 


Le opold 


rhe musicians who 
summer will be 
Winkler, the pianist, will 
the Kaltenborn Orchestra this summer The 
» be played by Winkler are 


Schu 


pleased doubtless. to read that 
make three more appearances with 
dates of the 
mecerts and compositions té 
26, “Wanderer” Fantaisic¢ 


Thursday evening, July 


bert-Li 





5, Liszt’s Hungarian Fantaisie 


August 23, the Beethoven Concerto in G 


Last month Mr 


Winkler scored an immense success 


15 


when he played with the orchestra the Liszt Concerto in 


E flat major. His brilliant performance was the talk for a 
congregate these 


» hear Wink 


summer is over resulted in the three 


week in the haunts where musicians 


\ universal desire t 


warm days and nights 
ler again before the 


extra engagements 


Hjorvard-Von Ende Recitals. 


HARTI 


woman, has made 


ISS MAY § 
English 
Aiulf 


dinavian pianist, and 


an cnterprising young 





arrangements 
with Hjorvard, the eminent Scar 


Herwegh yon | nde, 








the distinguished young violinist, whereby they will under 
take a joint recital tour this fall, assisted by Miss Berth« 
Clary, soprano 

Hjorvard is a unique artist, a favorite pupil of Hans von 
Bulow, who once said here may be many pianists who 
are Hjorvard’s superiors in some respects, but never have 
I he such a beautiful singing tone € produces on 
the piano, and 1 Beethoven interpreter e has few 
equals.” Last spring he made a successful Southern tour 
and is at present in Europe, returning this fall for his first 
American tour H succe n the South w such that 
there is a general demand for his return The distinctive 
leatures of his playing are his individual musical toucl 
warmth of temperament, combined with unusuat taste 
phrasing. His technic is all sufficient besides 

Herwegh von Ende, whom the management presents in 
onjunction with Hjorvard, is young mat xtraor 
dinary ability, who ha ome he front very rapidly 
Last fall he e fr Berlin, fresh fr l 1 vit 
Anton Witek, and w y week ul 
ry when his playing attracted ittentior inage! 
Remenyi, wh« S y engaged n Ende r tl nce! 
our f his sister Ad 1 Xemenyi WwW! ! H lland 
is immer p times tor tl Delegat 

ne Peace Cor nce it 1 ale give 5 Fred h 
H the Amer Delegatior 

\ Chicago paper says His playing iracterized 
by an absolute technical command r his instrument 
ind a sweet round tone that reached the he his aud 
tors, who recalled this young artist over and er aga 

Miss Berthé Clary, who will a t Hjorvar d Von 
Ende on this tour, has a pure soprano voice of great rang 


and volume 


Zielinski-De Moss. 


The Buff piat Jaroslaw de Zielins} ind Mrs 
Hissem d Moss : oa nnat singer carried ft the 
on it the conventi he Indiana Music Teacher 
\ssociation, held recently in Columbus. Ind The clo 
ng program on June 29 was furnished by these two artists 
who were received enthusiastically by 1udience lt overt 
v hundred peopl 


Metropolitan School of Voice and Singing. 


IAGOMO MINKOWSKY, oirector. 
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Music in Holland. 
3) AVENUE BRUGMAN, ' 
BRUSSELS, July 1, 1900.) 
HE Brussels musical season has closed. There 
are no more concerts, with the exception of 
those given at the Waux Hall every evening 


in fine weather The artists are all already off 





duties, viz., the professors of the Conserva 
toire, who do not leave town for their well deserved vaca 
tions until that important function, the “concours” is over 

Seeing, therefore, that there is a cessation of musical 
events to record, I take the opportunity of inserting an 
article on “Music in Holland.” I received a request for 
information on this subject some time ago from a reader 
of Tue Musicat Courter, but have had neither the time 
Research has been most 


difficult, for the simple reason that there is not much to be 


nor space to insert it before 


found out after having consulted the best authorities on 


he subject. I think this article contains the most com 
plete enumcration of facts possible 

Unlike its neighbors, France, Germany and Belgium 
Holland to-day is not a musical country Its inhabi 
tants are often excellent executants, but they seldom be 
come creative artists. Notwithstanding this apparent in 
ability to create important musical works, it must not be 
thought that the Dutch are absolutely devoid of artistic 
instincts, for, to quote from a portion of Hannah Smith’s 
interesting work “Music, How It Came to Be What It Is,” 
“it was not in France where the achievement of the Trouba 
dours seemed to promise so much, nor in Germany, wher 


the art of the Minnesinger was held in such high esteem, 





nor in England, where music was early cultivated and 
appreciated, nor in Italy, where the people have such 
sweet voices, and the language almost sings itself, and 
where in the fourteenth century, the art of improvisation 


was so much admired, but in a little country in the north 
of Europe that music sustained its first great development 
1 \ 


How did it happen, that under the cold, gray skies, and 


amid the flat dull landscape of the Netherlands, the art of 





music flourished more than in sunny France or beauty 


oving Italy? It was because the Low Countries were at 


this time prosperous and powerful under a liberal govern 
ent, and at peace with all the earth. France was dis 


tracted by war with England, and plots and insurrections 


t home In Germany the struggle between Pope and 
Emperor, kept the land in a continual turmoil 

“In England, besides the war with France, there was 
bloody internal strife, and in Italy, wh commerce sut 


passed that of Holland, whose merchants lived in princely 
i 


uxury, where the arts of painting and architecture flour 





shed, the cities, instead of uniting like the cities of the 
Netherlands peaceful festivals, which stimulated the de 
velopment of musical art, were constantly involved in san 
guinary feuds, and even in individual families jealousy and 
hatred were handed down from generation to g ation 


to the country, except those retained by their 


’ 


music was in the Netherlands.’ 


ind sixteenth centuries painting and architecture seem to 
have entirely monopolized the artistic creative sense of the 
Dutch. 

Some of the greatest painters belonged to Holland, and 
it is a curious fact that though the Dutch artists of repute 
journeyed to Rome, Florence, Milan, &c., in search of 
painting masters, not one of them ever thought on his re 
turn of telling his countrymen what excellent musicians 
the Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were. Literature also, which up to the “sixteenth cen- 
tury had attained no real imporiance, began to flourish, 
the first namcs which occur in this branch of art being 
those of Nicolas Kolyn and. Mertis Stoke, both of which 
have left a few chronicles, dating back to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, respectively. At the same period as 
Kolyn and Stoke, we find a few minstrels, closcly resem 
bling the Minnesingers of Germany, who were members 
of a famous brotherhood of German troubadours holding 
public competitions for artistic honors 

The most distinguished of these poet-minstrels were 
Walther von der Vogelweide, Heinrich von Oefterdingen 
lannhauser anc Wolfram von Eschenbach, and it is one of 
their contests, “The Sangerkrieg auf der Wartburg,” which 
is represented in Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” Scarcely any 
works of Kolyn and Stoke have, however, come down 
to us. 

\mong the few original poems of this time we find odes 
and songs relating to Charlemagne, the poems of Charles 
and Elegast, the children of Limburg Among the most 
important romances we have Flore and B!aucheflore and 
Renaud de Montaubau. How paltry the works of L 
Spiegel (1549-1621), Roemer Wischer (1547-1625) and L. 
Reaal, authors of many popular songs, and almost the only 
writers who cultivated the lyric form of literature seem 
when compared to that of the Trouvéres of Picardie (who 
lived in that part of France situated north of the Loire 
composing poems which the Jongleurs learned by heart, 
then sang or recited in chateaux or in public places: one 
of the most famous of these songs being the “Chanson de 
Roland”) or the troubadors of Provence, who were 
France’s Southern poets, and while the compositions of 
the Trouvéres were nearly always recitals, theirs wer« 
ordinary lyrical songs, or the minstrels of the British Isle 

Doubtless this backwardness in literature and music 
may be accounted for by the frequent wars and revolu 
tions in which Holland and its rulers were at all times 
engaged. During the eighteenth century Dutch literature 
closely follows France; from this we may venture to sur 
mise that the same country exercised a similar influence 
in the domain of musical art. But of this we have no 
definite proof During the last two centuries Holland 
has not produced much to gain a more advanced place in 
the world of art. Its composers are few, and do not appear 


to possess many of the creative faculties which we notice 


in those of France, Germany and Belgium \s a musi 
cal nation it is still in the background, and its musical 
life is not very great \t present, apart from a few con 


certs and theatrical (operatic) performances in the princi- 
pal cities, Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague, there is 

tle or nothing of interest. Nery few original works are 
produced, and the German School of Opera consequently 


takes a foremost place in the principal theatres. The 
minor houses produce imitations of French comic opera 
and vaudeville Amsterdam has four theatres, first of 


which is the Stads-Schonnburg (opera house), the home 
of the ballet and German operatic works. Its seating 
capacity in 1,800 

The two principal concert halls are Frascati and the 
Odeon. The orchestras of these different houses are 
good, the performances generally creditable. The Hague 
possesses but one theatre which produces opera and comic 


opera. This home reccives a government grant, and its 


So in all Europe the only peaceful corner for the art of 
In view of these facts, it 
seems so much stranger to us that later during the fifteenth 


repertory consists of German and French works. Rotter- 
dam boasts the most important theatre in Holland. It is 
here that the somewhat rare examples of native art are 
preduced. The performances are remarkably good and 
iis orchestra the best in Holland. The smaller cities of 
Haarlem, Leyde, Utrecht, Arnheim, Groningen, Delft, 
&c., each have a small theatre. The most celebrated com 
posers of the present time are Berlyn, J. ten Brink, 
Louis Coenen, Hollman Van Groningen, Marcus Brandts 
3uys, De Harteg, Richard Hol, Van Brasker, Fock, 
W. F. G. Nicolai, Henri Tibbe, D. Van Goens, L. ¢ 

Bouman, T. de Lange, Willem Kes, V. D. Heyden, Johan- 
nes Wolff, Verhey, Michel Rosen and Frans Coenen 

* * * 

Messrs. Kufferath and Guidé, the new directors of the 
Monnaie, have completely finished the composition of 
their company fer the next season. For most of the prin 
cipal parts it will be entirely formed of new elements 
Those of the old company whom the directors have re 
engaged are Mmes. Lalla Miranda, Maubourg, Gottrand 
Callini and Messrs. D’Assy, Caisso, Disy, Dause, Daulé« 
and Colsaux From the Guide Musical I take the fol 
lowing list New lady singers Mile. Felia_ Litvinne, 
who admirably created Isolde in Paris, and who created 
in Brussels Briinhilde of the ““Walkyrie’ and “La Gio 
conda” of Ponchielli; Mlle. Marie 


artist of the Opéra Comique, who played Mireille the day 


Thiery, a delicious 


of, the inauguration of the Nouveau Theatre 

Madame Duvall-Melchissedec, a young singer possess 
ing great dramatic temperament, who has just given some 
sensational representations in Monte Carlo, after having 
finished a remarkable season in Ghent; Mme. Georgette 
}astien, whose talent revealed itself in the Conservatoire 
concerts in her rendition of the two Iphigenies of Gluck; 
Mile. Augusta Doria, a pupil of Madame Marchesi, who 


was engaged at the Opéra Comique, but preferred to con 


u 


to Brussels: Mlle. Claire Friche ve known as a con 
cert singer Mile. M. Montmait ( 
M idames Daubry 


tly Madame Sablairolles-Caiss wl 


ssful at the 


Galeries Theatre ind Ernaldy, and 


1 
\ | succeed 


Madame Laurent as duenna The male part of the com 


omposed as tt Ik ws Ter rs grand opera 


pany will be 
Mr. Henderson, an American singer, pupil of Frédéric 


Boyer and Louriné, who has just finished some brilliant 
engagements at Lyons, Toulouse, Marseille ind Havre 
the young tenor, Dalmores, whos riumpl n “Sieg 
fried.” at the Theatre des Arts de Rouen, the Parisian 


critics recently stated. Light tenors, Messrs. Léon David 


first tenor of the Opéra Comique, in Paris: Jules Massart 
laureate of the Liege Conservatory, who | had a bril 
liant season at Namur; and Forgeur, who has been s 


eral seasons at Bordeaux, Angers and Nantes’ Baritones 


and basses: Messrs. Mondaud, Gaidau and Badiali, a trio 


of the first order; Vallier, one of those who obtained wit! 
Madame Litvinne a triumph in “Tristan and Isolde,” and 
who has been eminently successful in his season at the 
Grand Theatré de Bordeaux. Lastly, Mr. Chalmin, who 


will replace Mr. Gilbert, and M. Grossaux, who will su 


ceed Mr. Vignier. Among the works that Messrs. Kuff 
rath and Guidé will produce outside of the usual repertory 
“Henry VIII” of Saint-Saens, which has not 
been given at the Monnaie as yet; “Louise” of Charpen 
tier; “Vie de Bohéme” of Puccini; “I 
Serail” of Mozart; “Tristan and Isolde” 


we cite: 


ement au 
1 Madame 


Litvinne; “Siegfried” and Gétterdammerung;” “William 


Ten, which has not been pre duced at the Monnaie sin 
1888; “La Dame Blanche,” with the tenor David 


t and per 
haps the “Dream” of M. Bruneau me: Be 


Mme. Mantelli. 


Madame Mantelli, the contralto, who was formerly with 
the Grau company, reached Genoa, Italy, on June 30. She 
will sing this year in the opera at Lisbon, Portugal, and 


Sevilla, Spain. 
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ARTHUR 
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Leopold Winkler. 


S a Liszt interpreter, Leopold Winkler, tre dis 
tinguished pianist, captured the leading con 

KX ductors, who attended the recent Saenger- 
fest in Brooklyn. No pianists played at the 

festival concerts, but Mr. Winkler, as one of the guests 
of honor, at the Conductors Fruehschoppen, held at Wiss 


ner Hall, on the Fourth of Ivly morning, was invited to 


play, and for his solo, selected the Hungarian Rhapsodi 
No, ¢ fhe marvelous technic of this artist and his bril 
liant execution aroused great enthusiasm The occasion 


was a social one, but Mr. Winkler’s performance stirred 
his hearers and put them in a serious artistic mood 

After the musicale Mr. Winkler received the congratu 
lations of the conductors, and best of all, was told by 
several that he would b engaged as soloist at several 
concerts next winter. Otto Wissner was particularly en 
thusiastic over Mr. Winkler’s playing, and this will prob 
ably result in a recital tour this coming season 

Mr. Winkler has re-entered the concert field. Last 
month he played at one of the Kaltenborn concerts, and 
before the summer is over will play again at the St 


Nicholas Garden 


Boston Music Notes. 
Miss Ruby Cutter is spending a part of the summer 


Bradford, where she will remain until she goes to Mur 
sonville, N. H., where she will be the guest of Mr. and 
Mr Arthur Hubbard 
Carl Faelten will giv piano recital at the Music Fe 
il of the New Hampshire Mu Teachers’ Associat 
The Weirs, N. H., on the afternoon of August 2. O 


Thursday morning Mr Re 1 Faelte \ ectu 
1 The P t Present l Mu ] acl z 
M Ada H. ( Hr ( nee B.S cy 
‘ ! B 1 t 2 1 
The We fo J ) 
A] ‘ ‘ ‘ D. W 
Ramsdell, 64 D street, Low tly. under the a 


pices of Mis Ann M Gould The following took 
part: Misses Mary and Ada Kitchen, Hope Hathaway 
Leah Livermore, Florence | Marsh, Alice P. Marsh 
Bessie M. Stevens, Myrtle Chase, Louise Read, Blanche 
Riley. B. A. Sullivan. Ila M. Connell, Master Edward 
Nash, Miss Florence Cutter and Miss Lena Cloyd, Fran 

s Clark, Katherine Quinn, Inez R. Beal, Hattie Rodliff 


Ih lurphy, J R ardse Bertha M. Huntor 
Mary Richardson, Grace E. Hadley, Harry Kitchen 
\ large audience from Rockland and the surrounding 
\ itter the musicale given by Mrs. Marie W 
Fobert’s pupils at Channing Hall Tuesday cvening \ 


O'N« Etl Shurtleff, M Jam Londregan, M 
\lbert Ba Fred Spr Pe Shaw and Roy Tribou 
The piano pup Miss Alice C. Heaphy ed & 
M Genevie Cor M Marie Brar Williar 
] | 


George N. Morse, in the Walker Building, Worcest 
These pupils took part: Genevieve O'Hara, Gertrude Sul 
val Ada Resnick, Cassie McKeon, Agnes McCab 
\lice Miller, Margaret Sullivan, Marion Higgins, Thon 
Connor and May Connor 
\ violit il d piano ree tal wa givet Dy the pupils 
Misses Alice E. Altmiller and Kathryn Goeres, of Cam 


BUuAN CHE 


DUFFIELD, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Song Recitals. 
ADDRESS 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, Manager, 
131 East 17th Strect, NEW YORK. 


ELIZABETH 
LEONARD, 


*-CONTRALTO. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, or 58 West 83d Street, NEW YORK. 


W M he ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 
. ® SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 
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bridge, assisted by Miss Zertelle M. Steele, at Odd Fel A song recital was given at Los Angeles by Madame 
lows Hall, Wednesday evening Martinez on the 6th inst. at the Lankershim residence, 
Plans are on foot for organizing a conservatory of music No. 950 South Olive street. The recital was given at the 
in Montpelier, Vt., this autumn, under the direction of request of members of the Ladies’ Philharmonic Orches 
G. H. Wilder. The idea at present is to have the insti tra and of the Treble Clef Club, of both of which organi 
tution co-operative that 1s, for the general benefit of the rations Madame Martinez is the efhcient director Miss 
teachers of musi It is proposed to provide facilities for Ada Showalter assistcd as pianist a d accompanist 
out of town students The courses will include voice The pupils of Mrs. Omer Strong Holden gave a piano 
training, piano, and all orchestral instruments recital at the First Baptist Church, San Diego, recently 
Timothy Adamowski sailed for Europe last week \ complimentary piano recital was given on the 3d 
and after paying a series of visits to various musical nst. at the Fir Baptist Church, | Angeles, by Miss 
friends, goes to his home in Poland to remain well into Josephine Franks, assisted by Miss Jessie May Kellogg 
September. Previous to sailing Mr. Adamowski was the ocalist 
guest of friends in Westbury, | I Pupils of the Los Angeles Conservatory ol Music and 
rhe opening concert of the season at the Corinthiat Arts last week gave a number of recitals The “Silver 
Yacht Club, last week, was a success Among the many ind Gold Medal Concert ursday evening, was pat 
present were Miss Cobb, Mrs. G. T. Voorhees, Mrs. F icipated in by the Misses Stella Faulkner, Zuleika Gui 


B. Wilson, Miss Cole, Mrs. E. H. Paine, Mrs. D. H berson, Myrtle Pendergras Mabel Risser, Elsie Wallis, 
Lane, Mrs. Everett Paine, Mrs. W. C. Gregory, Mrs. | Agnes Sylva, Rita Kelsey, Daisy Willey and Anna Spas 
B. Armington, Mrs. J. B. Forsythe, Mrs William Good Henry At tl Commencement Concert Friday even 


win, Miss Bertha Bartlett and Mrs. J. Howard Edwards vy M Arley C. Mott and Miss Mary Woodward De 
ippeared graduate 
| \ Walter St. Clarre wave a very 
* > ertaining recital at her reside ‘ n Anapamu street 
From the Pacific Coast. Santa Barbara, The program incleded piano, violin and 
lo selections 1 was vari and brillant 
The pupils of Miss Mary L. O’Donoughue gave a recital The ‘Miss« Clara Flemming, Ad Moor Cathrine 
slanchard’s Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., in June ) al and N e Tilla, piano pup Bernard Berg 
\ piano recital was given June 27, at the Young Men's sted by George Grosset iolinist Ernest Rogers, 
Christian Association Building, Sacramento by the junior ritone, and Mrs. Bixby, accompanist, gave a musicale 
pupils of Miss May Oatman t Devon I s Angel re 
The Congregational Chur Riversid A filled Clarence Urt u gave it losing recital 
the i | B i W 1 I y | S J J 29 
Phe u I H. ¢ g ] G. Og yave pupil recit at het 
Angeles, the lowing par pating it nd orchestral tudio, Los Angel Tune Mrs. Ogilvie preluded the 
playing: 7 Misses Laura Cotten, Bonnie Rockhe vit yrief talk pial techni Mrs. Demond 


Nora Dickerson, Clara Milner, Edith Warner, Louise Har d Miss Elizabeth Boynt istrating same at the 


Jeffs Fert beds Holbrook, Adeline > ols Mee vier \ Re © « e program were the Mi 


Ada Shrader, Alice Aylesworth, Mrs. | H. Clarl Mr lab Carter, | Fortson, Rowena Newtor lec 
Maud Minardi and Plummer Montgomery The Miss I rf I ! Wilson, Mar Walters, Ne 
Clara Fe ind Ada SI alter will " pal ! 1M P ) 
\ teatur t th tal w be Hand | played | M ic P g 1 p pup! r 
rty 1 Mr. Clark king ‘ p Ang ve 
M | y J. Va t innou F puy Pin \l \W D. W gave 1 i t 
recitals at the I Angeles Conservatory of Mus ands tainment at | Ang recently 
Arts 
The King ( onservatory’ s Seating capacity was taxed 


ts utmost June 20, at the annual recital of the pupil 


Mrs. Hillman-Smith, of San Jos Clara Poole-King. 


The pupils of Miss Evelyn Griffitts g ery enjoy 


' a , , \ CLAR POO! | ( ‘ bec stl 
able piano recita ast wee it Steinway Ha Sacrament M - LARA | LE-KING ‘ ‘ . ustly 
¢ Sar ‘ego th , , veneed * 08 onsidered « leading Americar ntralto 


At San Dieg he piano pupils of Miss Ge le Gilbert 
assisted Miss Caroline Polhamus, sopra gave a cla ate 1 Europe 
ecital at Birkel’s mus ! Jur 3 , : aan . ; ty, bu 
The puy Miss J. F. Abbott, w ertained an ‘™a@the ut x years. Dut 
dic e stud Miss Ab Park G é Miss Poole-King has appeared « , 
venue, Los Angeles, recently, were S. B. Mill Pa ; ; 8 be : nging 
Lund, Berth Atkinson, Irma Polaski, Henrietta Hirs France : irs, Poole-Rit 
field, Esther Hirschfield, Hallie Lund, Ralph Phillips eghnecides ta F tas ee ee 
Leo Hirschfield, Rosetta Polaski, Zara Howell, Yetta oe ee ee ee er German et 
Cohn, Trixie Marx, Sadie Cohn and Belle Hutchinsor gagement pang sever | ” mg 
June 30, at San José, a pian ecital was give by t sd ants 
pupils of Miss Henrietta M. Miller, at the Unitariar 
Church. The pupils who took part were Miss Stella Fisk 


Florence Maybury, Alvera Miller. May Miller, Mabel Miss Grace Preston. 


Nickerson, Ella Pfeiffenberger, Hattie Rogers, Ella Smit! M ISS GRACE PRESTON sang at ar tertainment 
Marguerite Spiers and Bert Rudolph They were as given at the Methodist church, Rocky Hill, Conn., on 
sisted by Mrs. Mary Weaver-McCauley, soprano; Grace Tuesday evening, July 17 This mu ile was one of the 


E. Freeman, violinist, and Henrietta Miller, accompanist finest ever given at that place 


Mile. ALICE VERLET, 


SOPRANO. 
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UCCINI’S “La Tosca” is said to have been suc- 
cessful at Covent Garden. 


A YOUNG and inexperienced man, who was en- 

gaged on salary by a well-known prima 

donna to look after her advance dates, has informed 

press and public that he engaged the lady and is 

managing her. The assertion has raised a smile all 

over the city. 
- 

AVID BISPHAM is announced to deliver a 

lecture before the Washington Choral Society 

next winter. Last season it was rumored that he 

would desert fhe operatic for the dramatic stage, but 

this has been denied, as was also pronounced base- 

less the rumor that Keith had secured the American 
basso for his continuous performance circuit. 


HE annoyance from street piano organs has be- 
come so intolerable that the aid of the City Im- 
provement Society, 10 East Twenty-third street, 
has been invoked. This organization seeks to en- 
force “all laws relating to nuisances detrimental to 
health or order.” The street noises of New York 
are its greatest nuisance, and most certainly detri- 
mental to health. Write to the society if you are 
pestered by the organs, for it behooves every citi- 
zen to help suppress the nuisance. If this fails try 


a hose. 


ALVE has again sung at Windsor for the 
Queen. She is said to have wagered ten 
pounds against a thousand with Alfred Rothschild 
that she would be invited to remain over night at 
the Castle. 
privilege of withdrawing as rapidly as possible as 


It is customary to allow singers the 


soon as the concert, or function, is concluded. 
Calvé pretended a severe cold and was allowed to 
remain—so saith the merry report. It is only a re- 
port, for the singer was accompanied—on the piano 
and otherwise—by Madame Guy d’Hardelot and 
thus felt secure. The press agent is again to the 
fore. 


A GAIN has there been an unduly zealous collec- 

tor of the port, this time in Boston. A young 
woman's violin was seized, a violin that she took 
away with her when she went abroad to study. 
Through Secretary Long the attention of Secretary 
Gage was called to the case, and the matter will be 
rectified. Only a year ago a violin, upon which 
duties had been paid, was levied upon in this port, 
and after infinite annoyance had been caused to the 
owner, it was released. Yet we venture to assert 
that all the dutiable dresses and jewelry which 
reach New York are not seized. Kissing goes I 
favor in Uncle Sam’s custom house! 


HE newcomers recently engaged for the English 
grand opera are Clarence Whitehall, basso, 

and Minnie Tracy, soprano. The latter sang in 
Philadelphia with the defunct Hinrich company. 
Van Rooy being a severe sufferer from “swollen- 
headitis” has not been re-engaged by Grau. The 
Dutchman wanted too much money and so Robert 
Llass—a good name for a cornetist—has been en- 
gaged to sing Wotan and other roles. The Sun, in 
making comment upon the fact, remarked of Van 





Rooy : 

“He is not a German, although commonly identi- 
fied with the singers that come here from that coun- 
try, because his experience and repertory are largely 
German. He customarily speaks that language, as 
his native Dutch is not common among his col- 
leagues. It was in German, indeed, that M. Van 
Rooy was overheard in a café last winter giving in 
the most eloquent and positive quality of vitupera- 
tion his opinion of this country and its institutions.” 

There are others! 





EAN DE RESZKE has successfully reappeared 

in “Die Meistersinger’ at Covent Garden. 

He will also sing for the Queen in company with 

Melba and Edouard de Reské. Her Imperial Maj- 

esty does not favor the high salary crime, for her 

gifts to artists visiting artists at Windsor make the 

heart of Maurice Grau sag and grow heavy in his 
gaberdine. 


HE market for genuine old violins is usually 
good. But at a recent sale in England there 
was some slaughtering of prices. The collection 
belonged to Mr. Pomeroy, of Clifton, and although 
the aggregate was large, there was none of those 
£2,000 violins, upon the high value of which the 
fiddler collector hugs himself. Indeed, the gem of 
the collection, a J. B. Guadagnini, with a silver- 
mounted bow, went for £160; while a Nicolas Lu- 
pot, dated 1796, with Hill & Son’s guarantee, 
fetched only £60. The viola by Viullaume, which 
carried off the prize at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
fetched only £29, and a violin by Carl Tononi £67. 
All these, beyond much question, were genuine in- 
struments, but a Peter Guarnerius, which fetched 
only £28, was, although genuine, not complete, the 
belly and head, which years ago had met with an 
accident, not being original. 


HE first shot at the United Singing Societies 
has been fired. The Philadelphia Junger 
Maennerchor has refused to accept half honors of 
the Emperor’s trophy. This was decided at a meet 
ing of the society July 12. According to last Sun 
day's Sun: 

The Hebrew Singing Society Halevy, which has with- 
drawn from the United Singing Societies of New York, 
issued a circular yesterday giving the reasons. The cir 
cular says that the society was entitled to the first prize 
at a singing festival in Philadelphia in 1897, but got no 
prize on the ground that its membership was too small 
It did not even get a diploma. In the recent singing festi- 
val in Brooklyn, the circular says, it received no prize or 
diploma, though singing societies whose performances 
were not half so meritorious were favorably noticed and 
got either prizes or diplomas. The circular goes on to 
say that the society was snubbed repeatedly in a “shame 
ful manner besides.” For these reasons and others, the 
Hebrew Sirging Society Halevy says it cannot remain 
with the United Singing Societies of New York and main- 
tain its self respect. A member of the society named 
Schmuckler, who keeps a restaurant on East Broadway, 
said yesterday that the members of the society were in 
sulted on the Brooklyn cars during the singing festiva! in 
the coarsest way. “In fact, there would have been a riot,” 
he said, “if we had not kept our tempers.” The alleged 
snubs and insults are ascribed to race prejudice by some 
of the members of the society. 

While THe Musica Courier deplores these 
defections, there seem to be a sound reason _ for 
them. Race discrimination in the United States wili 
never be popular, particularly as the most of the 
offenders are also new comers. Both affairs should 
be thoroughly investigated by the officers of the 
Saengerbund. As we said before, the Junger 
Maennerchor was the prize winner, according to 


public opinion. 





BULOW AND NIETZSCHE. 
COLLECTED edition cf Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
letters will be published this autumn under 
the superintendence of his sister, Frau S. Forster 
Nietzsche. A curious letter addressed to pooi 
Nietzsche has just appeared in the last volume of 
Biilow’s correspondence. Bulow had a high opin 
ion of Nietzsche as a philosopher, but as a musician 
he was pitiless to him. In a letter dated Munich, 
July 21, 1872, after prefacing with the remark that 
friendship has no place in business matters, nor 
courtesy in criticism, he writes: 

“Your ‘Manfred Meditation’ is the wildes> of 
this fantastical extravaganza, the most unedifying 
and most unmusical thing that for a long time has 
come before my eyes in musical characters on 
music paper. Again and again have I had to ask 
myself ‘Is it all a joke?” Have you by chance been 
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attempting a parody on the so-called “Music of the 


Future?” It is with full consciousness of what you 
are doing that you express unbroken contemm 
for all the rules of composition, from the higher 
syntax to common orthography. Apart from its 
psychological interest—for in your musical fever- 
production there can be traced an extraordinary 
and, in all its confusedness, a distinguished spirit— 
your Meditation from a musical standpoint is only 
the equivalent of a sin in the moral world. If you 
really have an impulse to express yourself in music, 
it is necessary to acquire the first elements of the 
language. A fancy wallowing in reminiscences of 
Wagner's effects is no basis for protection. If, my 
most esteemed professor, you should in real earnest 
mean to stray into the field of composition—of 
which I must still doubt—compose at least only 
vocal music and let the words guide the rudder of 
the skiff which whirls you about in the wild sea of 
misic. Your music is more horrible than you have 
any notion of—not just common badness, but 
worse than that.” 


WOMEN AND WAGNER. 

NDER the formidable title of “The Influence of 
Women on Richard Wagner’s Works,” some 
articles by Gustav Beyer have lately appeared. It 
may be noticed that he confines his researches to 
their influences on his works; he does not, like Zoro- 
babel, when he triumphantly presented the theses 
that “Women are strongest,” discuss their personal 
influence on the master or intimate that he ever 
ran out of his wits for women, or did and tolerated 
the other things that the aforesaid young man 
enumerated for the benefit of Darius, the king; his 
task is to show what power the Ewig Weibliche ex- 
ercised on his genius, and what effect it therefore 

had on his works. He begins from the beginning 
Richard Wagner's father died when the boy was 
six months old, the youngest of a family of nine, 
three brothers and five sisters besides the infant. 
The widow, before the year was over, married Lud- 
wig Geyer, a painter, actor and poet. She did so in 
dutiful compliance with her husband’s dying re- 
quest, and in a spirit of self sacrifice. The self sac- 
rifice will seem to many cynical souls to have been 
on the part of Geyer. As Geyer died when the lad 
was in his sixth year, he cannot have affected him. 
As far as Wagner’s recollections went, his mother 
was a beautiful woman, slight in figure, without 
either a deep or varied education. She possessed, 
however, what was better—clear, unexhaustible com- 
mon sense, quick decision and practical tact, which 
must have exercised a beneficial influence on the 
growing youth. At first she seems not to have un- 
derstood his inward thoughts, but to have given 
him her sympathy. To his recollections of her may 
be attributed the urgent inquiries of Siegfried as to 
his mother’s appearance, and Parsifal’s bitter self 

accusation of having ever forgotten his mother. 
The oldest sister, Rosalie, was a graceful, refined 
actress,and determined in one respect her brother’s 
fate, when, on her engagement at the Leipsic Thea- 
tre, she induced the whole family to move to Dres- 
den. That this had a decisive effect on his musical- 
dramatic works Richard willingly acknowledged. 
The third sister, Clara, by her professional training 
as a singer, gave the boy opportunity at an un- 
usually early period to hear good songs, and to form 
his musical taste better than he could have done on 
the hated piano. Of the other sisters, the fourth 
died in childhood. The second, Luise, a girl of 
wide harmoniously developed education, had 
formed plans to adopt the stage, a career which 
promised success to one of her personality, and 
these plans must have given a stimulus to Richard’s 
musical and dramatic growth. Luise married Fried- 
rich Brockhaus, the publisher, and the youngest 
sister became the wife of Prof. Hermann Brockhaus. 
tut far more than to the older sisters did the 
heart of Richard Wagner turn to his young half sis- 


ter, Cecile Geyer, two years his junior. “Cile,” as he 
called her, was a sweet, good, clever, affectionate 
child, with dark hair and roguish bright eyes, who 
petted and admired him, and sympathized with all 
his woes. He ran from the other children to Cile 
to dry the tears that were caused by blighted hopes 
or injured vanity. 

So far, then, as his dramatic surroundings were 
concerned, every figure must have increased his re- 
spect for women, and every year more and more 
must have furnished models for future artistic 
forms. Did the storms of 1830 and the birth of 
young Germany infect him with sentimental gos 
pel? In 1883 he contemplated working at a tragic 
Opera, “Die Hochzeit,” which shows a deep feeling 
for the passion of a woman’s heart, and in the same 
year he finished “Die Feen.” He altered the plan of 
Gozzi, in order to depict the redeeming power of 
love. The motive of sisterly love, which he after- 
ward exalted in “Rienzi,” appears in the seemingly 
frivolous “Liebesverbot,” which was given at 
Magdeburg in 1835. 

This visit to Magdeburg was a fatal one to Rich- 
ard. There he met the lovely Marie Planer, whom 
he married in the same year. All her contem- 
poraries speak of her beauty and her talent, her 
modest amiability, the unwearied patience with 
which she bore withgut a murmur all changes of 
her husband’s career, at Konigsberg, Riga, Lon- 
don, Paris and Germany; how she never ceased to 
love, how—but it is the old tragedy, two souls that 
ought to love each other, and yet cannot under 
tand each other. She had no idea of his powers; 
she could not aid by sharing his hopes and wishes; 
enough for her to be a wife and to be subject to 
her lord; she had not the power, perhaps not the 
will, to climb the steep ascent to fame. Had she 
been a mother she might have been heppier, but she 
was childless, and aftcr twenty-five years cohabita 
tion they parted, and Marie died in 1835, when 
Richard’s star was in the ascendant. Perhaps some 
traces of her may be found in Eloa. 

There seems to be something feminine in Wag 
ner’s behavior toward Marie Planer. Lots of men, 
Shakespeare, Scott and others too numerous to 
mention also have had spouses who did rot ap- 
preciate them at their proper value, or at the value 
they put upon themselves. But these men did not 
go whining about for sympathy or lamenting aloud 
about the hard fate that mated them to wives who 
could not comprehend them. Wagner is more like 
some neurotic girl who is always demanding sym 
pathy and flattery, and who can never be happy 
till she finds a mate who can guide and command 
Such a mate Richard found in Cosima. 

3ut meanwhile he had made the acquaintances of 
Wilhelmine Schréder and Devrient, when, after his 
Paris experience, his “Rienzi” was produced at 
Leipsic. She was then in her thirty-seventh year, 
with her marvelous beauty well preserved, and in 
full enjoyment of her great talents. She was the 
first to make “Fidelio” what Beethoven had in 
tended; she carried the tragic powers of her mother, 
Sophie Schréder, into the field of opera, and raised 
opera to the rank of music drama, and thus gave 
the composer an ideal of musical characterization 
corresponding to the longings of his soul. In 
“Rienzi” she impersonated Adriano, and afterward 
Venus and Senta. To the feminine souled Wag 
ner her impersonation of a male character would 
appeal strongly. Before approaching the last epoch 
of his life it may be mentioned that his niece, 
Johanna, famous in English history for her troubles 
with Lumley, played Elizabeth in “Tannhauser.” 

At last Richard Wagner met his fate in Cosima, 
the half Magyar, half French daughter of Liszt 
What attraction had he for the wife of Hans von 
Bulow? Did she find creative art more irresistible 
than that of interpretation? Was she charmed with 
the domesticity of “The Meistersinger” or fascinated 
by the seductive measures of “Tristan and Isolde”? 
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Under her influence he completed “Siegfried,” wrote 
the “Gotterdammerung,” and elaborated the charac 
ter of Kundry, that first cousin of the Queen of the 
Night. How she ruled and still rules Bayreuth; 
how she fought and still fights with artists, scene 
painters, costumers and conductors, has been told 
over and over again. At all events she domineered 
over Richard, and like a woman was happy im, at 
length, finding a master. 

Strangely Beyer, in his article, makes no allu 
sion to Wagner’s truest and most constant friend, 
Mathilde Wesendonk, to whose sympathy “in the 
creations and works of the master” Cosima Wag 
rer, in a letter to Alb., Heintz bears witness. Per- 
haps she was rather a devoted scholar, always ready 
with her purse and an inspiring teacher full of 


ideas. She still lives in Berlin 


| SRR ESR I: 
MARIE KREBS. 


HE name of Marie Krebs, the pianist, means 
nothing to the present generation of music 
lovers, but in 1879 when she made her first visit 
here she stirred up great enthusiasm. She died last 
week at Dresden, where she was born December 
5, 1851. She was Mrs. Brenning at her death, and 
the daughter of Karl August Krebs, kapellmeister 
of Dresden, and a well-known composer. Marie 
studied with her father and mother, and made her 
début at Meissen, October 15, 1863. Later she ap- 
peared at Dresden, Leipzig, Hamburg, Prague, 
Vienna, Paris and London. In the latter city she 
played over 170 times in two years She re 
mained in America for two seasons, appearing in 
recital and with the Thomas orchestra two hun- 
dred times. On her return to Germany Miss Krebs 
vas appointed Royal Saxon Chamber Virtuoso. 
She spent her later years in teaching at Dresden, 
where her mother, now over seventy-six years, was 
the first German Fides, survives her. Her father 
died in 1880. Miss Krebs was a finished artist, 
classical in style, rather cold and correct, but an in 
dubitable musician. Compared with Carreno, 
Menter, Essipoff or our own Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, she appeared old-fashioned and tame 
With Alide Topp, she was among the first femal 
pianists to visit this country. 


HIS LITTLE LIST. 
E Ba wicked music critic of the London Satu 
day Review has compiled a list of operatic 


prima donnas of the Victorian epoch. Some years 


THE MusicaLt Courier evolved one, but mod 
eled it after the terminology of the geologists. Not 
so Mr. Runciman, who places Patti alone in the 
But read his interesting sgheme 


420 


Jurassic period 
of vocal heroines: 


Patti Back away among the mastodons and 
ptero lactyls ol opera 
Albani .. Crinoline period 
Melba Dress improver period 
Calve Yellow Book” and Aubrey Beardsley 
peri d 
Eames The reign of the American marriageable 


woman with a millionaire fath 


Lehmann Bayreuth sentimental, womanly period 
Gulbranson Bayreuth, ‘96 period 
Ternina Present day 
Edith Walker..Period as yet undetermined 
Gadski Perennial type of the industrious, not 
brilliant, but always trustworthy artist 

Dippel 

But I will not deal to-day with the men. Be it under 
stood that I am not in any sense referring to the ages o 
the ladies.mentioned, but merely to the styles of singing 


and acting which they affect. Ternina may be older than 
Gulbranson for all I know; but Ternina is a modern art 
ist, while Gulbranson already reminds one of the Bay 
reuth mode of ’96, a mode already as outworn, as dead 
as the Yellow Book and Aubrey Beardsleyism. I have 
no notion of Madame Patti’s age; I only know that her 
ways of doing things are the ways of a time that had 


perished ere I was born 
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To Art. 


What are thine ends? To idle at the door, 
The while the wharves call and the ships go by; 
Set sail and drift under an April sky, 
A curious mariner from shore to shore? 
To strip from woodland pool the pipe of yore, 
Bursting with many a high, sweet, ancient air, 
And shrilling down the country highway fare? 
Son of the gods, and hast thou nothing more? 
Storm through the tides, unheeding wreck or night, 
Lord of the chart, the track, lord of thy fears; 
Fling to the gusts the reed of weathers slight; 
3iood of our blood, and kin to all our tears, 
Cry through the dark, and drive the world to light; 
Strike at the heart of time, and rouse the years! 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese, in Scribner’s. 
RT has no ends in summer—except the ends of 
straws emerging from long and well iced 
glasses. The noble arts of keeping cool and bat- 
tling with the Slayer, Thirst, are the two worth cul- 
tivating in these days of the star called Sirius. 
Playing upon noisy or emotional instruments ; argu- 
ing with heated eyes, as to the superiority of Pilsner 
over Wurzburger; listening to Charles H. Lellmann 
lay down the law to August Luchow—all these 
things should be avoided in warm weather. I am 
reading Balzac, reading him in all his terrible 
lengths, but when I desire absolute chilliness I play 
at Brahms and think of Finck. The effect is refrig- 
erative. 
ie. 

Dear old Hans Sachis—he looks as cross as a Chi- 
nese curmudgeon—peeps forth at you to-day. No 
wonder Eva Pogner had other intentions and Sixtus 
Beckmesser got mad. Consider this Gothic “mug!” 

; ie o-2 

There were two very funny stories in the Satur- 
day afternoon papers. One in the Evening Post re- 
lated with realistic and cumulative horrors the ago- 
nies of a man pursued by a roaring madman. After 
a chase, the details of which recall a nightmare, the 
panting victim falls and in a moment the demon is 
upon him. Instead of a hideous death, a tearing of 
limbs asunder, the pursuer lightly taps the trembling 
wretch upon the shoulder and murmers: 

“You're it,” and then bounds gaily away. It was 
but a lunatic game of tag. 

Bo * *k 

he second story is a letter sent by a young 
Swede to his home after three months’ residence 
here. This appeared in the Commercial Advertiser. 
It reads thus: 

“New York is a lively city, but it is badly gov- 
erned, and the principles of liberty of which the 
Yankees boast are violated on every step. To think 
of a noble people like the Irish, whose son, Charles 
Parnell, so nobly fought for the rights of men—to 
think of a worthy people like them being downtrod- 
den and debarred from the rights of citizenship un- 
der the Stars and Stripes!) Why, even the humblest 
office of policeman is denied them. Nor are they 
allowed to keep liquor saloons or to engage in what 
the Americans call ‘the manly sport of boxing.’ 

“There is a political organization in this city 
which is called Tammany Hall, after the great 
Italian singer, Tamagno, so its doors are closed to 
all persons of Irish descent. The president of this 
organization is an English lord, said to be a cousin 
His nome de plum is Rich- 
He is a highly educated man, but very 


of the Prince of Wales. 


ard Croker. 


eccentric and conservative. He delivers all his 
speeches in Latin. 

“The capital of the United States is a city called 
Washington, and as the name of everything in 
America is based on the name of some great per- 
son, this city owes its designation to the great gen- 
eral who served under Columbus in his wars with 
the slaveholders of the Southern States. Public in- 
terest is at present concentrated on the struggle be- 
tween the Democrats and the Republicans. The 
Democrats want every citizen to receive from the 
Government 40 cents for every silver dollar that 
the President collects in taxes, and the Republicans 
say that such an arrangement would not be fair. 
They (the Republicans) insist upon letting Spain 
send her priests and officeholders to the Philippines 
and collect as much as they can in gold. To be 
sure, the Democrats won’t have it, so their chief, a 
count named Bryan, who is a particular friend of 





HANS SACHS, 


Richard Croker, made a speech against President 
McKinley, assuring everybody that the best thing 
the citizens could do was to vote for him (Mr. 
Bryan) and his particular friend, Mr. Croker. 

“In literature the Americans are doing good 
work, but their best writer, who is scarcely twenty- 
six years of age, by the way, is a German. His 
name, in its Americanized form, is Edgar Poe, aud 
his latest work, ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ is sold on 
every pushcart in the street. His English is highly 
polished and free from all grammatical errors. 
Whenever Mr. Poe comes to New York he is the 
guest of Mr. Croker, the great lover of letters.” 


x * 


* 

It is good news to learn that George Moore has 
finished the first writing of his novel ‘“Siste1 
Teresa,” which we are informed is not a sequel tc 
“Evelyn Innes.” “Sister Teresa’’ was contained in 
the original idea, and the publication of “Evelyn 
Innes” was decided on because the book had length- 
ened out to 500 pages, and Mr. Moore’s publisher 
felt that novels of 1,000 pages in length would de- 
mand some new form of publication not easy to de- 
vise. “Sister Teresa” will be as long, or nearly as 
long, as “Evelyn Innes,” and when the two books 
are brought together, as Mr. Moore hopes they will 
ultimately be, the story of “Evelyn Innes” will be 
the longest novel ever written about one character, 
for together the two books will contain about 300,- 
000 words. As soon as “Sister Teresa” is finished 


” 





Mr. Moore will begin to re-write “Evelyn Innes.” 
The two books will be published together probably 
in the spring of next year. 
».* 

An old man in Georgia, named Jack Baldwin, hav- 
ing lost his hat in an old dry well one day, hitched 
a rope to a stump and let himself down, says a writer 
in the Atlanta Journal. A wicked wag named Neal 


* 


came along just then, and, quietly detaching a bell 
from Baldwin’s old blind horse, approached the well, 
bell in hand, and began to ting-a-ling. 

Jack thought the old horse was coming, and said: 
“Hang the old blind horse; he’s coming this way, 
sure, and he ain’t got no more sense than to fall in 
on me—whoa, Ball!” 

The sound came closer. 

“Great Jerusalem! The old blind fool will be 
right on top of me in a minit—whoa, Ball—whoa, 
Ball.” 

Neal kicked a little dirt on Jack’s head and Jack 
began to pray: 

“Oh, Lord, have mercy on—whoa Ball—a poor 
sinner; I’m gone now—whoa, Ball—Our Father, 
who art in—whoa, Ball—hallowed be thy—gee, 
Ball! gee! what’ll I do?—name. Now 


I lay me 
(Just then in fell more 


down to sl—gee, Ball! 
dirt.) Oh, Lord, if you ever intend to do anything 
for me—back, Ball! whoa!—thy kingdom come— 
gee, Ball! Oh, Lord, you know I was baptized in 
Smith’s milldam—whoa, Ball! ho! up! murder! 
whoa!” 

Neal could hold in no longer, and shouted a laugh 
which might have been heard two miles, which was 
about as far as Jack chased him when he got out. 


+” « 


A Kansas poet in the Wichita Eagle, his soul 
burning with emotion and ardor, sings: 

“T hugged her closer and closer to me! 

My red blood ran with a heat intense! 

While the maddened flashes of love ran through me 
Like a prairie fire through a barb wire fence!” 
And yet some eloquent fake had the assurance to 

tell the Mothers’ Congress recently that man cannot 

love!” 


ae 


To substantiate the happy fact that people will 
all look at pictures in different lights, this incidert 
may be cited: A season or so ago an artist of dis- 
tinguished merit sent in a picture to an exhibition 
in New York, and the title of his work was “The 
Prelude.” The subject was a modern St. Cecilia, a 
figure seated at a piano. The idea was delicately 
conceived. There was the look of inspiration. The 
opportunity was given to show the nice drawing 
of one of the hands, with the agile, tapering fingers. 
The sweep of the velvet gown was impressive. Herr 
Klimperkasten, the well-known manufacturer of 
pianos, attended the exhibition. This was his crit 
icism: “Dot is fine. Dot leg is joust splendid.’ 
“What leg?’ asked an American friend. “Why, 
the picture is most modestly painted. You can only 
see the tip end of the slipper the performer wears.” 
“Dot leg!” replied Herr Klimperkasten. “Why. 
the piano leg. Dot is a fine leg. No veneers, but 
good solid cherry. And dot pattern suit me ex- 
actly. I puts it on my next grand piano.” 

The above first appeared in the Saturday Review 
of the New York Times. I don’t believe it, do you? 

x * 


James Lane Allen’s new novel, “The Reign of 
Law” (Macmillan), is to be published in England 
under the title, “The Increasing Purpose’’—pre- 
sumably in order to avoid colliding with the Duke 
of Argyll’s copyright in the former name. But it 
is only fairness to give the volume a title which 
would warn the reader that, as Mr. Gladstone said, 
though invited to play, he is really expected to gu 
to school. The trail of theological conflict is over 
it all, writes a contemporary, and Mr. Allen’s her» 
is the Robert Elsmere, of Kentucky. It was in the 
course of the college year 1867-68 (Mr. Allen 
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makes the date precise) that this farm boy, turned 
theological student, went into a Lexington book 
“conscience-stricken tones” for 
a copy of Darwin's “Descent of Man.” No wonder 
He was asking for a 
book, and, according to Mr. Allen, getting and 
The 


store, and asked in 
he was conscience stricken. 


reading it, three years before it was published. 
“Descent of Man” first appeared in 1871. 


* * + 


We know the exact expressions used by some 
kinds of jabbering apes, by the braying ass, the gar- 
rulous barndoor fowl, the chattering finch. Now a 
new and important addition to animal philolgy has 
bee made by the discovery of a Frenchman. In 
searching through some archeological works he has 
found that as long ago as 1848 a French savant 
transcribed the song of the nightingale as follows: 

Timi, timi, timi, tian, 

Spretu, zqua, 

Querree, pi, pi, 

Tio, tio, tio, tix, 

Qutio, qutio, qutio, qutio, 
Zuo, zquo, zquo, zquo; 

Zi, zi, Zi, Zi, zi, zi, zi, 
(uerrer, titl, zquia, pi, pi, qui! 

Che discoverer of this song says, somewhat apolo- 
vetically, that on paper the touching notes are not 
effective. But any one who has ears to hear can 
verify just now, every evening at dusk and deep into 
the June nights, all over the country and in hun- 
dreds of copses and woods in the London suburbs, 
that the extraordinary-looking “verses” are really a 
wonderfully close transcription of the song of the 
nightingale. 


*« * »* 


“The proprietor of a Main street confectionery 
store,” remarks the Worcester Spy, “has adopted a 
scheme whereby he expects the patronage of all the 
musically inclined. In the rear of his store is an ice 
cream parlor, and a piano bears this legend, ‘Use of 
piano free, A young man who saw the sign a few 
nights ago, tried to play. The young man couldn't 
and the proprietor soon discovered it, and requested 


The 


man at the piano insisted that it was his right to keep 


the young man to cease thumping on the keys. 
at it, and the proprietor didn’t stop him. As soon 
as the disturber had departed, another sign appeared 
on the piano It read, “Free for those who know 
how and are willing to play.” 
* * 
Frank Sanborn revives this story as one that the 
late Dr. S. G. used to tell: <A 
before the 


lightened days of Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Eddy, when 


Howe bereaved 


widow consulted a medium more et- 


this conversation took place: 
“Is this the spirit of my dear husband?” (Strong 


affirmative raps.) “Are you happy?” “Very 
happy.” “Where is your present abode?” “In 
hell,” 

* * * 


Miss Wormeley’s charges, or, perhaps, only sus- 
picions, in the matter of the manuscript of Balzac’: 
Madame Hanska, which, from 


letters to internal 


evidence, she asserted had been freely garbled, 
have at last been brought to the notice of Balzac’s 
chief bibliographer, the Vicomte de Spoelberch de 
Lovenjoul. He gives us the direct assurance that 
he possesses the whole of the correspondence of 
Balzac with Madame Hanska, which was published 
under the title of “Lettres a l’Etrangére,” in 
He adds that he is prepared 


Bal- 
zac’s own autograph. 
to produce the original autographs if necessary in 
order to prove the literal accuracy of the copies, 
executed and collated by himself, which he gave to 
the publisher of the letters in question. It is curi- 
ous to notice that M. de Spoelberch de Loven- 
joul, while thus vouching for his own correctness, 
carefully avoids entering upon any other part of 
the question raised by Miss Wormeley. 

He makes his want of leisure an excuse for not 


going into the whole story of the fasification of the 


text of Balzac’s letters, which, he adds, has no 
further personal interest to him, since such a falsifi- 
cation—if it took place—was much anterior to the 
the MSS., for 
Further, he 


takes pains to make it clear that his share in the pub- 


time of his own connection with 


which alone he is prepared to answer. 


lication of the letters was strictly confined to supply- 
ing the publisher with exact copies of them. “It is 
not in the least my affair,” he adds, “whether there 
exist any discrepancies between the autographs and 


the printed text.” Various interpretations may be 
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Charles R. Adams, 


ARLES R 


ADAMS 


da 


famous 


tenor and well- 


known teacher of singing, died suddenly at his sum 


mer re 


of July 4, as was 
COURIER He 


but it was hoped that a summer in 


West 


sidence, 


had beer n 


announced 


Harwich, 


seashore would restore his health 


Mr 


Adams was a native 


f 


Mass., on the 


in last week's 


ill health 


morning 
} 


MusICcAt 


for several months, 


the country and at the 


#§ Boston, having been born 


put on this disclaimer, and it is to be hoped that in Charlestown in 1834. Early life he developed the 
MM. Calmann-Lévy will settle the controversy by musical faculties and splendid tenor voice which led him 

. : 4 e t | 1! s Ss a protessio rs ‘ ] ssc 

adding their testimony to the textual accuracy of ‘' ©)00s€ Music as a pro! n. His first vocal lessons 

‘ : were taken in Boston, and he wa i number of irs 

their reprint. n ie 

a favorite singer both in chur nd neert work I 

*” ‘ y 
* * some time he was a member t juartet at Dr. Neale’s 
church, on Somerset street, of wl B ] ] ang Wao 
rhe literary editor of the Evening Post made the organist 

above comment. It is hopeless to whitewash Bal- About the close of the civil war Mr. Adams accompanied 
zac’s character. He was a giant—even in his vir P ssor Mulder, a where he became 

: . . , . i u nor His first pear Vienr as 
tues. His vices are historical. Henley, in the Pall ‘ * ae ag 

. : > . Somnaml 1° Ww lac e Artot He learned the opera 

all Magazine, six months ago had some fina 
/ Vag tl go had final : 

‘ : e days, a f ant icces It w at 
words on the subject of the Balzac legend—that yjenna that Mr. A . ; Fommbinstr un 
legend with its debts, incredible labors, chastity and ler e directio {f Wagne \ p ented him with an 

" ft } } tong } , ' } } 
black coffee. How crazy is the world to idealize a ograph photograp! wy of his perform 

° a ’ ANCE lannt r 
man—after his death! Balzac’s great claim on the oe 
e Aft ur Qu i | Ad | in engag 
future is his sound humanity, his many-sided hu , ‘ H 
manity. He was a great man, like Beethoven, like then appeared for three years at the \perial Opera 
Goethe and like Flaubert. To be a great man you House in Berlin. | e succeeding years he was 
» . ° } ] » ¢ | Thi t} 
must first be human and this Balzac was. Shorn of e it g ter ; lotope \ Duri 
; Y d he vy ! g esse B ‘ fil his 
his humanity Balzac would be a monster, and this! ; ' a 
aie . ‘ Vienna engagem M \ r 1 two sea 
e was not, e greatness OF genius adoes not con- ; 
h t Che great fg l t con % a ‘ O7 
. 1 ‘ vet 3a I t y r¢ 
sist in being vicious, or virtuous, in being gifted or Madrid. and one s n at La S i ppearing 
of pleasing personality; “the greatest lives are no so at all the prin German of yu 
f pl g per lit the greatest | r t he | { { 
those which have the fewest faults, but those which Mr. Adams returned to America in 1877, and w eard 
» - (;e1 d lit t ) i < tn 
have the greatest number of qualities,” wisely says : , pr oe 
~ | 
: ; ‘ er : he Pee ntry Che fi ! é given il untry 
Francis Hovey Stoddard in his “Evolution of the . 
; ; ‘ fl Rie was give ¥ ¥ 1 New York. when 
English Novel,” and I commend the remark to all o atee hy 
who attempt the refashioning of Balzac’s moral life ir. A be ( wn to Boston audiences primar 
~ 
g e | 1 1 Haydn 
* * * S ety at their Trient | t " May R77, when he 
. » . . ng the nor p Ha » and Israel in 
Fragments of Gounod’s conversation show him 
? , : | gypt besides sels r s R ul Inge 
to have been mad for Mozart’s music. Speaking ee eee G n “Lohengrin 
of Verlaine, he said: ind Schubert Die A 
“People nowadays write poetry to be looked at His success the s imn d gave him a posi 
not to be read aloud. They think much about the B CRC CRAREHON OF tHe | at he maintained 
. ? ess y During ‘ g in all the 
idea, but nothing about the way in which it is ex- 73 ! Havd : 
pressed. I say to such as these ‘Why do you not ' , snbtetic W er. Cincinnati, and New 
write excellent prose?’ The very life of poetry is to York, and in many operas, |! Boston and other 
be perfect in form as well as in thought ( and erable ncerts 

. ° ¢ - H ng 1 by critics at the time 

His visitor thereupon asked who were his fa , . 

: g Inge R77 in excellent descrip 
vorite pt ets: Mr A S g 

“Moliére,” he answered; “Moliére and Lafon \ Adams presented elf quiet, manly 
taine, these are my favorites. See how admirable are }, and xp ( tion such as 
Moliére’s lines! If the French language should exist one might n the Ame n singer who had held 
. . ; +4 e D 1; r ) < ‘ n 
for a million years, not a word could be added ot Ging | ihe. years at | Vienna 

hy ° . , era re va t sta ) ! rtist ere he had 

taken away from the verse of Moliere No exag . 

° P . " 2 three measure His w the 1 1 Kind of tenor 
geration, no poverty, no redundance It is lil rges compass, evenly developed der complete con 
Mozart; it is perfect for all time Do you remem- tr und int calv very swe n quality. * * * He 
be the admirable scene in the ‘Misanthrope,’ in sang superbly in a frank, large, masterly ama style 

. . ; , n ranght . nd oos , Nothing 
which Oronte shows his bad verses to Alceste eacl ‘ ugnt W ga ention thing 
" - p . uld be finer thar music ] ation or his enur 
And he forthwith recited nearly all the scene a ; 
g atior 
a For the last twenty years Mr. Adams was settled in 
Be ston aS at icher ot ti \ é \ rge nut ver of his 
The Dannreuther Quartet. _ 
pupils have gained distinction in the wor!d of music. His 
This well-known and standard organization enters on its loss will be deeply felt, and it will be hard to replace him 
fifteenth year with the next season, expecting to give, as The funeral service took place at the residence of his 
usual, three chamber concerts, of which particulars later. sister, Mrs. G. A. Wood, 130 St. Botolph street, Friday 
Last winter was an exceptionally good one with them morning, July 6. The services, conducted by Mrs. Laura 
Their last concert of the season occurred iast week at Sargent, C. S. D., assisted by Henry S. Fiske, C. S. B 
Middlebury College, Vermont. were brief and impressive 
Mr. Dannreuther is at present with his family and four Miss Marcia Craft, who was a pup Mr. Ad sang 
pupils at Onota Farm, Pittsfield, Mass., where there is one of his compositions entitled “The Lord’s Prayer 
“music in the air” at all hours of the day ard night The p bearers were E. Albert W 1, Louis F. Wood 
a Horace F. Adams J. W. Wachenheimer Robert Phinney 
nd Harry Connor. Interment was in the family lot at 


Parson Price Closing Musicale. 


This occurred late last month, with the following partt- 
cipants: Misses Wagner, Thoms, Dichman, Hanselman, 
Parry, Snyder, Stockwell, Odell, Haring, Lachner, Don- 
Walker being 
present, kindly consented to sing, “O luce di quest’ being 


aldson and Mrs. O’Connell. Miss Annie L 


her number, and bringing the musicale to an enjoyable 


close. 





the Cambridge Cemetery 
Mr. Adams is survived by his widow 


ello Adams, 


panion 


who has been his con 
both in his work and 
befor 


herself a musician, having 


pupil of Mr. Adams, and has sung pr 
musical clubs, and at musicales given 


his pupils 


been al 
Boston 
by Mr Adams for 
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Executive Board, 


John H. Vincent, ex officio 
Warren F. Walworth. 
Ira M. Miller. 


Department of Instruction. 


Vincent, Principal 


Wilson M 
Clem Studebaker. 


Day, Chairman. 


George E. Vincent. 


George E. Scott Brown, Vice-Principal. 









Dr, Otto Heller, of Washington University, July 23. 
Dr. J. Q. A. Henry, Superintendent of New York Anti-Saloon 
League, August 14. 

Prof. James L. 
August 6-10. 

Dr. Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell University, August 13-17. 

Miss Emily M. Huntington, of New York, August 22. 

Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 

Alleyne Ireland, Boston, Mass., July 30-August 3 

Mrs. N. S. Kenzie, of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, July 25 






Hughes, Inspector of Toronto Public Schools, 


Miss Elizabeth S. Kinkead, of Lexington, Ky., July 2-6. 

Prof. Henry W. King, of Oberlin College, July 9-13. 

Mrs. M. J. Lincoln, of Boston, Mass., July 18 

Mrs. Anna Deioney Martin, of Boston, Mass., July 24, 26 

Capt. Charles McIlvaine, of Colbrook, Pa., July 24 

Miss Marguerite Merington, of New York city, Lecturer on the 


Drama, July 18, 20. 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton, Auburndale, Mass., 
Miss Maria Parloa, of Boston, August 18 
Dr, G, W. Pease, Springfield, Mass., August 11 
Bliss Perry, Editor of the Atlantic Monthly Magazine, 
P. M. Pearson, of Northwestern University, July 3, 5, 6 
Prof. H. C. Penn, of the University of Missouri, July 31. 
Mrs. Charles H. Rhodes, of Chicago, June 28, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of Boston, Mass., 
Frank R. Roberson (now in South Africa), Lecturer 
toer Conflict, July 17. 
Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, of 

of Public Instruction, July 16-21 
Rev. Anna H 
Prof. Homer B. Sprague. of New York city 


July 28. 


July 16-20. 


30, July 2 

August to 

on the Anglo 
Harrisburg, Pa., State Superintendent 
Shaw,. of Philadelphia, July 14 


July 9, 10, 12, 13, 14 


Dr. S. A. Steele, of Nashville, Tenn., July 23, 24 
S. R. Stoddard, of Glens Falls, N. Y., July 4, 6 
Dr. J. R. Street, Springfield, Mass., July 1 


Dr. Graham Taylor, of Chicago Commons, July 


Bishop J. M. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, July 2-¢ 


Thoburn, of India, August 5-10 












THE ATHENAEUM HOTFL, } Division or Home Reapine. Oe I et i Ole Me i oe alk 
CHAUTAUQUA,N.Y., > Kate F. Kimball, Executive Sec Frank Chapin’ Bray, Editor electae on Ms enki ** iy 
July 14, 1900. } perl at , Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua, Ji 
retary Chautauqua Literary ( hautauquan. heaatias oi he 
and Scientific Circle. Lewis Buddy, Jr., Art Editor + ge 4 . 
N accordance with a resolve made some months Cimabdeoen: , Leon H. Vincent, of Philedelphia, August 20-23. 
,T - —— “! Prof. F. M. Warren, of Adelbert College, August 13-17 
ago, Put Mi SICAL COURIER now P — bey - Department of Administration. President Benj. Ide Wheeler, of the University of California 
readers a Chautauqua department, which will ap- ittnen: M0. Ser, -Ghadeien, Amina: 
pear weekly throughout the Assemlly’s session Buesau of Poscésion Sebeau ov Mxrenuan Prof. H. L. Willett, of the University of Chicago, July 7-9 
This is a subject which demands not one, but many arti- William S. Bailey, Director. Frank A. Cattern, Director Rev. Charles D. Williams, Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, 
cles BurREAU OF GROUNDS AND Bureau or ACCOUNTING AND July 29. 
pr a BuILpINGS FINANCE. Francis Wilson, of New York, July 31 
That which is undertaken and accomplished in these J. Franklin Hunt, Director. Carlos B. Ellis, Director Dr. A. E. Winship. Editor of New England Journal of Education, 
beautifully, situated grounds is of so comprehensive and The following is a complete announcement regarding "gust 16, 18 
important a nature that any attempt to give an adequate (Chauytauqua’s popular lectures and entertainments for Pe Ee = a ny vom oe 
resumé of it in this introductory letter would prove in- jg: Readers. 
effect Z . f “ver. f »¢ > ¢ > se 
ffective and futile If, however, at the close yf the o s¢ es Lectures. Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher, of Evanston, Ill., August 1 PY 
season a detailed record of Chautauqua's progress during Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, July 10-13. Miss Minee A. Cady, of Des Moines, la., June 
the year 1900 may be found within tke files of this paper, Peal, Geeks Aluuatiior, ot Celiiatite Udiernion Sei % di'0 inal @-O Clack of the: Universite of Chicano. Idle 6. 3 
the latter’s aim will have been achieved Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y., July 14. Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaagh, of New York city, July 25, 27 
Prof. Chas. M. Bakewell, University of California, July s. Montaville Flowers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, July 12, 14 
x * * Miss Anna Barrows, Editor .4merican Kitchen Magasine, Boston, P. M. Pearson, of Northwestern University, July 3, 6 
July 9. George Riddle, of Cambridge, Mass., August 2, 4. 
It is a matter of general regret that official duties con- Charles H. Bartlett, of South Bend, Ind., July 3, 5, ©. Chasies F. Underhill, of Brooklyn, New York, August 21, 23 
%e ees > f 2 2 , . ~ > 
nected with his church compel Bishop Vincent, chancel eg om Soe ” chsiyreag,* a a eee Musicians. 
Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Lecturer at Pratt and Drexel Institutes, 
lor of Chautauqua Assembly, to be absent for a time. July 9, 20 Miss Bessie Bonsall, of New York city, contralto, August 3-23 
From Zurich, Switzerland, the bishop sends greetings to Alexander Black, of Brooklyn, N. Y., August 15, 17. Miss Edna Dice, of Crawfordsville, Ind., contralto, June 27-July 4 
the summer school Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, of New York City, June je. Children’s Choir, under Miss Harriet E. Brown, to be organized 
1.” i + : ae Frank Chapin Bray, Editor of The ( hautauquan, August 13. early in July 
The Assembly’s other officers are: . : , : ae s aoe: 
. Dr. J. M. Buckley, Editor of New York Christian Advocate, Au Ernest Gamble, of Pittsburg, Pa., basso, June 27-August 
Tohn H. Vincent, Chancellor E. G. Dusenbury, Second Vice gust, 6, 7, 9, 10 E. Ellsworth Giles, of New York City, tenor, June 27-July 1 
Clem Studebaker, President President Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of New York, July 26, 27. The Grand Chorus, under Dr. H. R. Palmer, will be organized 
George FE. Vincent, Principal of Chester D. Massey, Third Vice Abraham Cahan, of New York city, July 19. June 27 and drilled daily throughout the season. Readers of music 
Instruction President Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President National Woman's Suf- admitted. 
Wilson M. Day, First Vice Ira M. Miller, Secretary frage Association, July 14. The Chautauqua Guitar and Mandolin Club, under the direction 
President and Chairman Ex Warren F. Walworth, Treasurer Dr. J. Witbur Chapman, of New York city, July 15-20. of Mrs. Anna B. Robertson 
ecutive Board Dr. Alex. S. Chessin, of New York c.ty, Lecturer on Russia, Ferdinand Dewey, pianist, of Philadelphia, will be present 
July 9-13 throughout the season 
Board of Trustees. Prof. G, A. Coe, of Northwestern University, Lecturer on Psy- L. S. Leason, Musical Director Temple College, Philadelphia 
Brown, Chicago, Tl Chester D. Massey, Toront che , July 23-27. assistant to Dr. Palmer. 
N. F. Clark. Oj! City, Pa Cennde : Mrs. Charlotte R. Conover, of Dayton, Ohio, Lecturer on Moliére, Mrs. Marie White Longman, of Chicago, Ill., contralto, July 1 
Wilson M. Day, Cleveland, Ira M. Miler, Akron, Ohi June 27, 28, 29, 30, July 2. August 1. 
H. H. Moore, Chautauqua N. \ President William H. Crawford, of Allegheny College, August 13. Sol Marcosson, of Cleveland, Ohio, violinist, July 6-August 23 
\W ‘ A. Dn in, Syracuse, john C. Neville, Chicago, Ill Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts. of Washington, D. C., August 20, 22. Miss Amy Murray, of Brooklyn, N. Y., » », June 27-Ju'y 
N. \ F H. Rockwell, Warren, Pa Prof. John Dewey, of the University of Chicago, July 23, 24, 26, 27 Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, conductor and composer, June 
W ' I Dunn Pittsburg W. H. Shortt, Youngsville, Pa Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, Scientific Lecturer, August 27-August 23 
P Edward <A. Skinner, Westfield, 15, 20 J. Burt Rogers, of Chicago, tenor, August 3-23 
] G D bur Portville, N. ¥ Dr. W. A. Duncan, of Syracuse, N. Y., July 30. Rogers’ Band and Crchestra, July 11-August 23 
N. ¥ Clem Studebaker, South Bend I. V. Flagler, of Auburn, N. Y., Musical Lecturer, June 28, 29 Miss Sibyl Sammis, of New York, soprano, July 12-August 1 
1. T. Ed Randolph, N. Y Ind Bishop Charles H. Fowler, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, William H. Sherwood, Chicago, July 7-August 17. 
‘ 1) Firestone, Columbus, Charles A. *Sweet, Buffalo, N. Y \ugust 9 W. R. Squire, of New York city, tenor, July 12-August 
Ohio William Thomas, Meadville, Pa Prof. E. H. Griggs, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, August Herbert Tew, «f London, England, basso, August 3-23 
Frank W. Higgins, Olean, N. ¥ John H. Vincent, Topeka, Kan 13-17 Mrs. E. T. Tobey, piano instructpr, of Memphis, Tenn., pianist 
Frederick W. Hyde, Jamestown, George E. Vincent, Chicago, 1"! President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, July 30, 31, August Mrs. Charles H. Trigo, of Chicago, soprano, August 3-23 
N. Y Warren F. Walworth, Cleveland 2, 3 Henry B. Vincent, of Eric, Pa., piano soloist and accompanist 
John C. Martin, New York Ohio. Robarts Harper, of Boston, Lecturer on Travel, August 6, 8, 10. June August 23. 





Available 


JANUARY 10 


coe 10 one 


APRIL 10, 


~ 1901. = 


RE-ENGAGED—“ His was one of the most successful violin virtuoso tournées ever made in America.”—Musical Courter Editorial. 


soe Managements CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, , 


13 and 15 West 28th Street (Revillon Building), NEW YORK. 





SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 


ETSCHNIKOFF — 


THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN VIOLINIST. 
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J. Harry Wheeler, of New York, author of “Vocal Physiology 


and Singing.” 
= 7 * 


Among those who have already arrived at Chautayqua 
are: 
M. C. Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y 


; Charles H. Bartlett, S.uth Bend, Ind.; 


P. M. Hull, Johnstown, N. Y.; George and Mrs. Cormack, Rock 
ford, Ill.; Mrs. W. B. Belknap, Miss Lucy Belknap, Mrs. Lawrence 
Richardson, Miss C. H. Richardson, Mrs. R. T. Thorne, Louisville, 
Ky.; Mrs. L. G. Brown, Miss Martha Brown, New York; Mrs. Ed 
ward H. Peters, Miss W. H. Peters, Miss Anna L. Martin, Newark, 
N. J.; Mrs. W. A. Dennison, Miss Gertrude Dennison, Butler, Pa.; 
4. W. Honer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; S. A. and Mrs. Beach, Miss Ada 
Blaise, Geneva, N. Y.; Dr. William G tissell, Buffalo, N. Y 

George S. and Mrs. Rider, Cleveland, Ohio; S. R. Stoddard, Glens 
Falls, N. Y Gwyneth King, Roe, New York; L. Fosdick, Pitts 
burg, Pa.; Mrs. Sowers, Corry, Pa.; Miss Young, Wilcox, Pa.; H. 
Gerstel, Chicago; Wilbur M. and Mrs. Gale, Kansas City; Apple 
ton Bash, Miss I May Bash, Beaver, Pa.; Miss Ida V. Bash, 
Johnstown, Pa.; Miss Carrie Johnson, New’ Brighton, Pa.; 
Lydia May Ferguson, Allegheny, Pa.; William L. Woodcock, A 


Mrs. C. H 
Va.; | lr. Cartwright, 
’a.; Mrs. H. R 


toona, Pa.; 
Lynch, Grafton, W 
A. Hempstead, Meadville, I 


McDonald, Wellsburg, W. Va.; Frank N 
f Wheeling, W. Va.; k 
Ives, Montreal, Canada; 


S. J. Miller, Point Pleasant, W. Va.; A. T. Van Laer, New York 
city; Gross Alexander, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Eliza Jeffery, Mrs 
Frances Kelly, Mrs. W. F. Ketler, Richmond, Ind.; Dana H. Ham 
mond, T. E. Greene, Syracuse, N. Y W. H. G. Gould, Philade 
phia; Mrs. C. W. Robinson, Robert G. Robinson, Mark H. Robin 
son, Meridian, Miss.; Mrs. J}. M. Richardson, Robert G. Richardson, 
Amelia Richardson, Somerset, Ky Arthur E. Swartord, Rochester, 
N. Y.; M. B. Foster, Jessie L. Jones, Germantown, Pa.; Mrs. fF 
lr. Cartwright, Glen Dale, W. Va.; Mr Elizabeth Willits, Mrs. H 
Hi. Pattee, Allan W. Pattee, Monmouth, I] H. J. Schoenan, Buf 
falo; C. Lee Gaul, Lebanon, Pa.; Mary ©. White, Brockport, N. Y 

Alice Swain, Annie Swain, Mayville, Cal.; H. P. Sullivan, Mrs 
H. P. Sullivan, Miss A. L. Sullivan, Mrs. W. P. Murray, Erie, Pa.; 
Anne I Barr, Lincoln, Neb Mr. and Mr Ira L. Miller, Mar 
garet Miller, Elizabeth Miller, Akron, 1 Mrs. Albers G. Weems 
Miss Daisy D. Smith, Merid an, Miss Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Hamil 
ton, Covington, Ky.; H. ¢ White, Chambersburg, Pa.; James 5S 
Murphy, Philadelphia; Eleanor Raymond, Lincoln, Neb.; Anna | 

Whitmore, Newark, N. J Mrs. C. Lee Gaul, Lebanon, Pa.; Mr 
ind Mrs. H. B. Sprague, New York city; John C. Gifford, Ithaca 
Se Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Patterson, Modeska, Kan.; Charles L 
nd Mrs. Garrison, Eminence, Ky Wm. J. and Mrs. Kirkpatr.ck, 


Philadelphia; Mrs. M. E. Varderpoel, New York city; N. J. Bruen, 


Carolino H. Brookfield, Belvidere, N. J.; Mrs. B. T. Underhill, Miss 
Ada B. I Underhill, Brooklyr Mis Ada Sheridan, New York 
J. M. and Mrs. Walker, Denver, Co C. M. Boswell, Philadelphia; 
Carrie D. Hayes, Frances Barbour, Maysvile, Ky A. R. Raymer 
Mrs. A. R. Raymer, Beaver, Pa Mrs. R. ¢ fa.bott, Paris, Ky.; 
Miss L. W. Hughes, M Marg Parrott, Dayton, Ohio; Miss 
Mary E. Hoffer, Mrs. Meade D. Detweiler, Harrisburg, Pa Mr 
und Mrs. B. L. Prescott and Miss May R. Prescott, Morris, I"! 
Miss J. S. Johnson, Elizabeth, N. J Mr. and Mrs. Prof. 3. N 
Moore, Leetonia, Ohio; Miss Ada C. Vaughn, Alba, N. Y.; R. A 
Prescott, Jamestown, N. ¥Y Miss Spurway, Brook!yn, N. Y Mrs, ¢ 
R. E. Vail Ladd, New York ty Miss E. M. Cook, Miss K. G 
Cook. Florida; Mrs. W. S. Cornell, Miss K. Cornell, Philadelphia 
Mr ind Mrs. G. W. Blatterman, Mayviile, Ky.; John Davis Batch 
elder, Baltimore, Md Miss A. J]. McAtee, Clifton Springs, N. Y 
M i Mrs. J. M. Clark, R ester, N. ¥ A. L. Stone, Cin 

' ( I Ne wman, Pittsburg; W. Y. Miller, East Liverpool 
bhi 

* * * 

William H. Sherwood, of Chicago, and Sol Marcosson, 
i Cleveland, Ohio, are giving a series of piano and violin 
recitals in Higgins’ Met Hall, an attractive and suit 


cone series 1s in 


chamber rts. The 
Brockington, of the Mason & Hamlin 


ible place for musi 


of Charles E 


( iTpe 
Ccmpany, the hour being 5 p. m., and the dates July to, 
13, 17, 20, 24, 27, and 31; August 3, 7, 10. 14 and 17 The 


composers to be inte rpre ed inc ude Bach Mendeissohn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brockway 
Bruno Oscar Klein (New 
Beeth 


(Chicago) 


Chopin, Paganini-Liszt 
(New York), Wolff-Vicuxtemps 
York). Beethoven-Liszt Beethove 
oven - Rubinstein, Wagner Re 


Beethoven, Foote (Boston) 


n-Saint-Saens 
senbe cker 


Hubay Severn (New York), 


SOUSA ano xis Bano. 


THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
EUROPEAN TOUR, 1900 ; 


May 5-15, PARIS EXPOSITION June 14-17, 
May 16-17, Brussels June i8,. 
Mey@@; : . . . iiege June 19-22,. 
May 19, . June 23, 
May 20-27, June 24, . 
May 28-June 4, June 25-27, 
June 5-6, June 28, . . Wiesbaden 
June 7-8, June 29-July 1, . Cologne 








June9, . . . Halle July2, . . . EnRoute 
June 10-13, . Leipzig July 3-15, PARIS EXPOSITION 
Management: 


EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 
Astor Court, New York. 





Sarasate, Liszt, Raff, Seeboeck Rubinstein, 
Grieg, Sherwood, Wieniawski, Tschaikowsky, Marcosson, 
Smetana, Bargiel, Von 
Bulow, Godard, Sarasate, Bruch, Chopin-Liszt, Schubert 


Kroeger (St. 


(Chicago), 


Wagner-Brassin, Saint-Saéns, 


Taussig, Louis) and 


Brahms-Joachim 


Jensen-Nicmann, 


These are the programs which have already been pre 
sented: 


Tuesday, July 10. 


Sonate in G, op. 13 (for piano and violin) Grieg 
Menuett in B major, for string orchestra 
Mr 


A Midsummer Night's Dream, op. 36, No. 4 


Bolz om 


(Arranged for piano by Sherwood, new.) 
(new) 
Temp‘eton Strong 


No. 3 Liszt 
Dupont 


Nocturne, Liebes-Traum, 


foceata di Concerto, op. 36 


Mr. Sherwood 
Prize Song, from Die Meistersinger Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Scenes de la Czarda, op. 9 Hubay 
Mr. Marcosson. 


Friday, July 13. 


Bouree from Second English Suite Bach 


Traumes-wirren, from Fantaisie Pieces, op. 12 Schumann 
Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14. ; Mendelssohn 
Mr. Sherwood 
Romance in F ‘ Beethoven 
Romantische Stucke, Nos. 2 and 3 Dvorak 
Mazurka, Ubertass W ieniawsk 
Mr. Marcosson 
Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 16, 23 and 24 ( pin 
Etudes, op. 10, No. 11, Arpeggio Chords ( pin 
Op. 25, No. 9, Butterfly (requested) Chopin 
Waldesrauschen (Woodland Murmurs) Liszt 


Mr. Sherwood 
attended by an 


Mr 


accomplished violinist 


The recital of yesterday afternoon was 


enthusiastic and appreciative audience Marcosson 


who is a talented and deserves 


high praise for the estimable character of his performance. 


At the hands of Mr. Sherwood, Liszt's “Waldesrauschen” 
became a veritable music poem, which, being in har 
mony with the atmosphere and surrounding of ths ‘sum 
mer city,” was particularly acceptabk 

Mr. Sherwood’s musical work does not cease to be in- 


Where 


teresting, artistic and, above all things, inspiring 


is the pupil who, having studied with him, is lacking in 
ambition? Where is the musician who, after listening te 
his playing, does not experience a desire to return to his 


own piano and indulge in vivid interpretations? 


. * * 


Under the direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer, the follow 


ing program was presented last evening in the amphi 
theatre (seating capacity estimated at 10,000) 
Overture, Der Freischitz Weber 
Rogers’ Orchestra 
Songs 
Daisies Hawke 
Where the Lindens Bloom Buck 
Mrs. Marie White Longman 
Chorus, Vital Spark of Heaven'y Flame Harwo 
The Choir 
Song, Clang of the Forge Rodn 
Ernest Gamble 
Organ Solo, Triumphal Marcl Flagter 
I. V. Flagler 
Song, Spring's Awaken‘ng Buck 
Miss Sybil Samn 
Violin Solos 
Air on the G String Bacl 
Hungarian Dance Brahms-]oac 
Sol Marcosson 
Songs 
Memoria Lyr 
Marie Clayton J 
W. R. Squire 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, -- NEW YORK 


Overture, Springs Awakening St. ts 
Rogers’ ()r i 
Part Songs 

The Blue Be 5 ) 

The Soldier Farewell inKink 

| ( 

Several thousands of p.rsons wer i INCE \ 
ounts of all the artists who appear w be nd in fu 
ture issues 

* + 

Yesterday morning an interesting lecture on karly 
Italian Painters” was delivered by A. T. Van Lae rf 
New York, whos eme day is “Raphael and 
Angelo 

* * * 

This is “Woman's Day,” and is e amp leatre ad 

dresses have been delivered by Susan B. Anthony. Carri« 


Chapman Catt and Dr. Anna Shaw 


All visiting writers of 








zine afticles are invited to become member the Chau 
tauqua Press Club, the annual meeting of which is an 
nounced to take place ) Saturday, July 21, when arrangé 
ments will be made for the present n ampaign 
The Chautauqua Assembly Herald, w eing issues 
daily, and will continue to be printed during € season 
ibounds in valuable rticl and " ems relating to 
concerts, lectures and events in genet W H. B 
ley is the competent direct 
> > 
Miss Eleanor Sherwood, sister of W im H. Sherwood 
s this summer been appointed a t her « p 
( hautauqua n pla of the late Ferdinand Dewey I 
Philadelphia 
* > * 
Miss Amy Murray, favorably known here as an expon 
Scotch songs, gave recital in Higgen’s Ha n Satur 
dav st To-day, Miss Murray s Four Pp 
> * . 
1) and Mr }. Will ( p New ¥ k, will 
their beautiful d 1. W ( ) ] 
the gues \ H 
* 
i¢ irt ! \ le 
p ction l re re t t is 
the accumulation of many elements wl causes tl edu 
ational centre t e% cK! \ iged He 
uSsi¢ art, erature and nce < ng g 1 
To s parate the firs ! t r pan id « 
deavor to describe it alone, were to write concer g al 
solated phrase : or wl h s not to be found 
Chautauqua life I npleteness would be t result 
such a journalist itor When 1 ng but the treb 
part is heard, howeve nelodious t trel part may be 
what Is a quartet WI el es it lescribable 
What actural impression 
Che natura nclusion, the ( it a Chautauqua 
epartment g pap , 
ny itur 18 ) 
crs vnethner sa ( s 1 fi 
Ar h natt ) r ) 
equally appars S ny prog ‘ “ 
nag ! ft any natt Z t nably and 
nost ¢ phat ally S S 1 
embrace a ( itau i el 
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Speeches and Addresses Given at the Recent 
Convention in Des Moines, Ia. 


HE following address on “Music Criticism” was given 
by Samuel Strauss, of the Des Moines Leader: 
Criticism in its zsthetic sense is in itself one of the fine 
arts. The true critic is not the product of any single 
system of education more than is the true poet or the true 
musician. His genius, as theirs, represents the culmination 
of generations of thought and feeling and sensation. His 
is the genius of discovering truth, no matter whether truth 
be garbed in the conventional fashion of the day, vestured 
in the language of centuries gone by, or disguised, as it so 
oiten is, in thoughts of generations yet to be. tn the lan- 
guage of another, “It is the sagacity of the hunter, whom 
nothing deceives for long, and whom no ruse can throw off 
the trail. The true critic can understand everything, but 
he will be the dupe of nothing, and to no convention will 
he sacrifice his duty, which is to find out and proclaim 
truth,” 
Having in mind always this definition of what is true 
ticism, I beg that to-day you will indulge me in a dis- 


cussion of criticism in a sense utilitarian, if | may use the 
a criticism most helpful in bringing art and artist 

touch with a public as yet unacquainted with 
the highest truths of either; of the critic who stands in the 


word, 
n closer 
relation of teacher rather than philosopher; of the criticism 
a guiding sign, always leading onward 
ind upward, a sign to be painted in language which can 
be understood by those of whom it is to be seen, and by 
whom it heeded. Let me not be understood as 
meaning that it cannot still be true to the highest ideals 
[ ticism. That which is taught in the kindergarten is 
less truth than that which is taught in the university, 
university lectures might be truth or falsehood, so far 


h should be 


yviny 
wrnik 


is to be 


of cr 
not 
but 
as their 


would be concerned upon the children 


influence 


the kindergarten 
The West Still in Childhood. 


It is with degree of embarrassment, with nothing 


no 
voices that we confess as a Western pub- 
We point you to the city in 
Scarcely 


shame in cu 


lic we are children in art 


which you have come to hold your sessions. 
more than half a century since, naught but one or two log 
its site from the vast rolling 


huts distinguished present 


prairie lands. In fifty years what a magical scene of trans- 
formation! Miles of streets and railways; thousands of 
buildings and numberless thriving industries. Would it be 


surprising that a people which in the march of events has 


been called upon to construct this material edifice in less 
than the lifetime of one man, should have found no time for 
higher arts? And what is true of the one 
is great Western country which begins 
an line and extends westward to another 


thoughts of the 


ity is true of tl 


ilmost at the oce 
vaterbound 

I have 
\ are chi 


spirations which contain the foods that will produce the 


said we are children in art, but it is to be added 


dren nurtured in thoughts, in feelings and in 


us a nation of art lovers such as 
We have been told much of 


test artists and make 
13 1 


e world has never known 


emocracy and art. We have heard how in the eyes of 
in philosophers an era of equality would be the tri- 
ph of mediocrity in art. Conceded, they have said 


the domain of the law, yet it is 


progress in 


TELEPHONE CALL: 659 MADISON SQUARE. 


falling back in the domain of higher things. “In spite of 
the pretenses of our democratic philosophers,” wrote 
Amiel,” the nation whose backs are bent with manual 
labor are xsthetically inferior to the others. In the name 
of America’s democracy we may cry false to such a theory. 
If zxsthetics means intimate acquaintance with the tech- 
nicalities, broadly speaking, of the fine arts, or discrimi- 
nating judgment as to what is good and bad within them, 
then temporarily we admit its truth. So far but no fur- 
ther. The essence of art is love. ‘Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels,” said St. Paul, ‘and 
have not love, I am nothing.’ I believe, therefore, that 
the American democracy builded on the foundation of 
human brotherhood, on the love of man, contains within 
it the seed of the truest, of the noblest, of the best of art. 
Until now we have been busy in the planting, but we 
shall soon see the bud, and then soon the ripening flower. 
The Basis of Criticism. 

Lest this may seem divergence from my subject, I wish 
to impress that the true critic, the sincere lover of art, 
must base all he says upon this fundamental Americanism. 
Without this knowledge, without this deep meaning mes- 
sage, his work can be of no avail. The critic who apolo- 
gizes for a lack of art spirit in the American life is a bad 
And yet the critic who fails to recognize our lack 


critic. 
of education, our lack of experience, our lack of acquaint- 
ance, indeed, our intuitive lack, if I may not be called 
inconsistent, with the higher forms of art life is equally 
bad. Both are true, if seemingly paradoxical conditions. 
The French workingman is an art connoisseur; the Amer- 
ican workingman shrugs his shoulders and says that the 
The French- 
man, through centuries of «wsthetic education, feels beauty, 
He begins where the Frenchman 


language of art to him is as a sealed book. 


the American feels love. 
has not yet arrived. The Frenchman knows the secret of 
the beautiful, but the American has acquired the secret of 
life. And the culmination of art is life. The beautiful 
is its incident. In the light of this brightest glory we have 
failed to discover in its full worth the lesser light which 
burns at art’s shrine. But presently we shall find that. 

All of these things will be recognized by the true 
critic. He will know that here the material surpasses the 
workmanship. He will guide the hand, and not scold at 
the heart. He will speak to the groping mind, not forget- 
ting to give the soul the highest place. He will encourage 
what is good, even though it may not be as good as the 
best. He will praise the intention even if he must con 
demn the act. If he is writing of an amateur orchestra, 
he will compare it not with the orchestras of Levi or Mottl 
or Richter, or Thomas, or Van der Stucken, but will make 
the standard itself, measured in environment, in experi- 
ence, in sincerity. If he has to do with a musical compo 
sition, his judgment will be relative and not absolute. He 
will not condemn because Beethoven could have done bet- 
ter, but praise because of the genuineness of the intention. 
He will always find the grain of truth, the grain of good 
And yet, he will be fearless and courageous in exposing 
that which is really bad. He will allow neither patriotism 
nor sentiment nor personality to swerve him from this plain 
path of duty. 


The Critic’s Duty. 


And what is this duty? In the Talmud it is related that 


when God was about to create man, the angels gathered 


about him. Some of them, opening their lips, exclaimed, 
“Create, O God, a being who shall praise Thee from earth 


even as we in heaven sing Thy glory.” Others said, “Hear 


us, O King; create no more. The glorious harmony of 


the heavens which Thou hast sent to us will be by man 
disturbed, destroyed.” Then came the Angel of Mercy and 
the Angel of Peace, and the Angel of Justice, each urging 


that God desist. Finally came the Angel of Truth, saying, 
“Cease, O God of Truth. With man Thou sendest false- 
heod to the earth.” Then all were silent, and out of the 
deep quietness these divine words came: “Thou, O Truth, 
shall go to earth with him, and yet remain a denizen of 
heaven, ‘twixt heaven and earth to float, connecting link 
between the two.’ 

Thus with the art critic. Knowing truth, it is his to 
make it the connecting link between the earth of material- 
ism and the heaven of higher things. Between the letter of 
the technicalities and the spirit of expression. Between 
the definite limitations of the educational imperfection of 
his public and the infinite possibilities of that same public’s 
art appreciation. On the other hand, between art and char- 
latanry, between what is real and what is false, between 
sincerity and affectation. 

The critic teacher will find first that which is good. This 
is not to mean he will find good in everything. Only that 
his first duty is to proclaim the good even though that good 
be present in microscopic quantities. Let me reiterate; the 
first effort will be to find and praise that which is good, to 
suggest the imperfections, and failing to find any of the 
good, to condemn, if need be, heartlessly, cruelly, always, 
however, in relation to the art and not to the interpreter. 

All of the fine arts may be divided for the purposes of 
our discussion into two parts—that which is technic, and 
I use the terms in the 
To better illustrate, 


that which is expression. broad 
general, rather than the literal, sense. 
let us say that the technic of an art represents its body and 
mind, its limitations, its finiteness; that the expression of 
an aft represents its soul, its indefinability, its infinity. 
Without expression, without that something which comes 
either from innate feelings or the sum of life’s experi 
ences, t e best technic in the world avails not in the highest 
On the other hand, there can be no expression without 
The point I desire to impress, 


art. 
education and its results. 
and this from the standpoint of a critic 
much of technic 


who is writing to 


an American audience, that may be for 


given in the name of subjective expression. True it is, 
that soul and body alike are responsible for the sins com- 
If there shall be a day of judgment 


we are assured the soul may not stand before the 


mitted in the flesh. 
tribunal 
and plead that the sins were committed by the body, and 
therefore be dismissed from judgment. But in musical 
criticism we need not take the text too literally. We may 
be most charitable in direction of imperfections in technic 
if we find with them even in the faintest glimmer the light 
of the soul. Present the power of expression, the critic will 
encourage the power of technic; without the power of ex 
pression, he will discourage it and repudiate the right of 
technic to be called art. 


Affected Critic a Foe. 


It is trite, but none the less true, to say that the 


affected 


most 
dangerous foe to art progress in America is the 
critic, the ignorant critic, if you please, who turns up his 
nose in disdain at the thoughts of American art appreciation 
and art expression; who shrugs his shoulders and says: 
“Yes,” with that superior rising inflection; who refers in 
f_rentially the of 
thoughts of the music he heard at some Gewandhaus, be 


to musical atmosphere Leipsic and 
tween whose every line we read of our hopeless inferiority, 
and whose every word tells a story of unpatriotic prejudice, 
unconscious, perhaps, yet not the less reprehensible 
Another sort of critic not dangerous but certainly littl 
helpful to the cause of art, is he who considers it his 
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chief end to display the vastness of his own knowledge, 
who finds the weak places in an effort to satisfy his per- 
sonal vanity, that which is 
good, assuming from the heights of his own self apprecia- 


who writes or talks around 
tion that these qualities are to be taken for granted in any 
work worthy of criticism by so formidable a critic. I have 
said this sort of criticism is dangerous to the cause of 
art Again, I wish to be understood as meaning 
progress as related to this vast receptive public. He who 
finds little in them 


progress. 


is the artist trained in mind and soul 
to heed one way or the other. He says with Dryden: 
Their smiles and censures are to me the same, 

I care not what they praise nor what they blame. 


Mr. Ruskin once said that a bad critic is probably the 


most mischievous person in the world. The expression 
coming from a critic whose opinions are so of.en sneered 
at by the elect and self elected of the art world may be 


open to discussion in its dogmatic phases. If we are to 
believe many of the present day school of painters, Mr. 
Ruskin himself typified in his critical reviews this self 
same bad critic. And yet, none will venture that this man 
of soul and temperament, of heart and mind, was one of 
the mischievous of the world. Every critic who writes 
with a knowledge based on full information of his art and 
with a sympathy for its expression is a good critic. He 
serves his art. But the better critic is he who, having all 
these qualifications, writes for the sake of his public, in that 
spirit which, as we have said, is a connecting link between 
It will be to the art, and not to the artist, ex 


to 


the two. 
cepting in so far as the two are consistent; it will be 
the public and not to the individual, for certainly that critic 
will serve his public best who serves his art best. 


One Incident. 


I remember of an incident where some time ago there 
was composed in a local community a symphony, having 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection 
though 


its subject matter 


as 
The composer was a gefitleman of enthusiastic 
misguided purpose, but he was prepared neither by educa- 
tion nor the power of expression to carry out so formida- 
ble an undertaking—an undertaking upon which Bach him- 
enter with fear and trembling After long 


work was finally given before the public 


self might 
preparation the 
It was a sympathetic public which knew the long and 
weary months that had been spent upon its composition, 


and the hopes the composer had builded for himself regard 


ing it. To the music critic such an audience appealed 
Why not, it said, say something good? Perhaps it is not 
necessary to praise, but at least be kind. The work, it 
should be added, was hopelessly bad; so hopelessly, in 


deed, there was no room for difference of opinion. Was 
sentiment and sympathy to rule, or service to art? There 
could be no question. The truth must be told, and if 


there was nothing of good, the truth must be expressed in 
language so forcible it could not be misunderstood. Only 
could the critic be of real service to the art, 


in this way 

to the artist and to the public. To art, in refusing to at- 
tach to it that which was the accomplishment of mere 
ignorance; to the artist in refusing to encourage him in 


a work for which he was in no wise fitted, and to the pub- 
lic in refusing to mislead them into the thought, inci- 
dentally one which much retards musical appreciation, it 
seemed not good music to them because it was too classi- 
cal and they could not understand it 

On the other hand, I remember an amateur orchestra was 
formed in, a Western city. Its members gathered 
from the amateurs and semi-professionals of the commu- 
Its leader was a gentleman of exquisite musical taste 
The work was gone at in a truly re- 


were 


nity. 
and broad education. 
ligious spirit, approached in the knowledge of imperfection. 
But throughout the keynote was sincerity. The first pub 
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lic concert demonstrated all these qualities, and yet none 
not a 
the 


of the numbers were given an adequate, perhaps 
creditable, rendering. It was to be considered that in 
average smaller community it is impossible to obtain a full 
and correct instrumentation. Many instruments are with 
out players, and many must be played necessarily by emer 
gency amateurs. To trained musical ears ii was a sorry 
performance, yet the critic could hear with every wave of 
the baton how from strings and brass came forth a note of 
genuine honesty of purpose. What was his duty here? To 
the To that uid 
not be played with such material? To call it immoral to so 


Was it not 


condemn weaknesses ? say the music ¢ 


translate the works of the masters? rather to 
praise the intention, to encourage further practice, in the 
assurance of betterment, to suggest miidly things 


which could be improved with the facilites at hand, and to 


those 


hope for the betterment of those things which immediately 
must be taken as they are? 


The critic of to-day and to-morrow im 


will have an 
portant place upon the state of America’s musical ptog 
ress. We are in the dawn of the transitional state. - Music 
so long treated as something to be used for amusement 
or entertainment purposes is coming into its own estate 
The believed that 
“pianner” on the instalment plan he had made all neces 
sary sacrifices to art, is beginning to ask The 
daughter who formerly took three terms in music that she 


that the word—that 


American who has when he bought a 


questions 


be was she 


might accomplished” 
might shine in her social sphere by reason of her superior 
musical attainments, is now taught that music is not some 
thing to be acquired in of youth, to be 


call of the domestic life, but some- 


or two 


a year 
thrown aside upon the 
thing which is taught 
panded in the maturer years, and to be a shaping force in 
generations and of generations yet 


in youth to be developed and ex 


the lives of the newer 


All these are signs of the times, and it is always in 


unborn. 


transitional periods the critic's work is most serious and 
most needed 
May we thus sum up the qualifications of this critic: 


To be, first of all, a servant to his art and its great truths 
To be the connecting bond between that art and his pub 


lic, and that the bond be stretched to the length of the 
distance between them. To be patient and sympathetic 
and tender, and yet to be cold and courageous and force 
ful when occasion demands To be looking always for 
the budding flower and the opening heart.” This is the 
duty of criticism, it is the duty of love, and does not love 
spell music? 

And yet shall love himself be heard 

Though long deferred, though long deferred; 

O'er the modern waste a dove hath whirred, 

Music is love in search of a word 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Strauss was ten 


dered a vote of thanks The paper was commended for 


its conservatism and consistency. 
|For other speeches see page 29.| 








Charlotte Mulligan. 


NTELLECTUAL, philanthropic and artistic Buffalo 
mourns the death of Miss Charlotte This 


woman passed away recently at her summer 


Mulligan 


remarkable 
home, Cloverbank, on Lake Erie, and her funeral in Buf 


falo was attended by many people from all walks of life 


Many years ago Miss Mulligan interested herself in edu- 
cational and philanthropic work among poor boys. She 
helped to organize the Buffalo Guard of Honor and later 
the Guard of Honor Orchestra, of which she became the 
conductor. Concerts were given every Saturday, and 
through these concerts many poor and neglected families 
taste for good music. 


were helped to cultivate a 
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_ Traits of Mme, Wagner. 





HE two women were trying to make the long 
wait pass as quickly as possible One ap 
peared early in the first act and then sat in her 
ressing room for two hours and a half before 
she was seen again by the public rhe other woman ap 
peared more frequently, but her role was unimportant and 
she had merely given her name to strengthen the ensembk 
rhe first woman, whose dressing room the other had 
gone for a chat in the interval between their appearances 
is the most famous singer in her held now before the pub 
lic The two women sat with ligh awls draped over 
their shoulders, and congratulated each other on the fact 
that they would never be called on again during the season 
to sing two such uninteresting roles, for it was the last 
performance of the work. One of the women spoke to the 
other about her recent success in a Wagnerian role which 
was in some particulars quite out of her ling 
It was so much like Bayreuth, I am told,” she began 
“that | wondered if you had been there to study it. But I 
decided that you would never g Bayreutl 
“But I did go there answered the other, who had 
gained her great fame in other than Wagnerian roles. “I 
spent two weeks there with the stage manager and found 
him wonderful in his ability to coach one in the dramatic 
and musical phases of the roles. He especially capable 
in the dramatic features of the work. I got along excel 
lently with him. It was only with Madame Cosima Wag 
ner that I had any disputes. As I was not to sing at Bay 
reuth, her suggestions made no difference to me and ! naid 


no attention to them. But I could not help feeling a pro 





found pity for those poor singers who are ipelled to d 
what she tells them.” 

Poor Madame Wagner,” said the first woman with a 
smile I had the same sort of experiences with her at 
the outset. She has many very fantastic and impossibk 
ideas, and it is usually necessary only to be firm with her 
I discovered soon after I got there that Bayreuth is a court 
in One important particular, with Madame Wagner as its 
queen Nobody ever tells her the truth Visitors lie to 
her and flatter her, singers lie to her, musicians never tell 
her the truth. They tell her what they think she wants to 
hear. It is of course impossible for her under the cir 
cumstances to know what is necessary for the best results 
in the festival performances there I was more fortunate 
than most of the other singers in my position there last 
summer. I was the only woman she could get at the time 
to sing my roles. That made me in a measure independ 
ent. But I believe that I should have got along with her 
all right under any circumstances. I made a stand at our 
first interview. She told me of the attitudes she expected 
me to take and of the gestures she considered appropriate 
[hey were absurd. She wanted me to craw! over the floor 
in a tashion that would have made me lvok ridiculous. So 
I decided to find out in the beginning if it were possibl 
tor us to get along together I know what I can attempt 
and what is impossible for me So I told her frankly that 
it would be out of the question for me to try anything of 
the kind she proposed. I explained why and to my su 


prise I found that she was perfectly tractable. She adopted 


my suggestions as to what had better be done and agreed 
with me that her plan was a mistake After what I had 
heard of Mme. Cosima, this astonished me gut I found 
that the same plan could always be made successful, It 
was necessary only to reason with her, tell her the why 
and wherefore and let it be seen that you are quite as cer 


tain and determined as she« 
Aiter that there will be no trouble until it comes from 
the daughters. They are responsible for most of the ab 
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surdities suggested by their mother, who labors under the 
disadvantage of seeing very little. She is so nearsighted 
that she has to depend for her knowledge of visual effects 
on what her datighters tell her. It is not Madame Wag- 
ner who makes the difficulties with which every artist 
must contend at Bayreuth. It is the children.” 

‘| had some indication of that, when I was there study- 
said the other woman. ‘Madame Wagner was 
away on a visit when I arrived. One of the daughters 
came to my hotel and insisted that I must come to Wahn- 


ing Eva,” 


fried and meet at one of the soirées there the blue blood 
of Bayreuth. This is composed of a few petty nobles, 
civil officers and the prosperous bourgeoisie of the little 
town. I declined on the ground that I had 
a traveling dress with me and had come 
Ultimately I had to give in, 
I was intro- 


Bavarian 
brought only 
only with the idea of study. 
for I saw that struggle would be useless. 
duced to the group gathered in the saloon, and every- 
off enough untile-I began to 
a disposition to ask me to sing. That I was de- 
The downright request came finally, 
directness. There was 
Then it was a sur- 


thing passed successfully 
scent 
termined not to do. 
and I with 
some polite urging, but I was firm. 


prise to see the change in‘the demeanor of the daughters. 


refused it the same 


It was inconceivable to them that anybody should de- 
the privilege of singing at Wahnfried. Even the 
s sitting about the room seemed scandalized 


cline 
local courtier 
by such temerity, but I stuck to my point. 

“Madame Wagnet me several suggestions as to 
the way in which she thought certain scenes ought to be 
acted and sung. Nearly all her ideas are founded on the 


conditions that exist at the Bayreuth theatre and in some 


gave 


Of such auditoriums as one 
For that 


reason it was amusing to me that she should presume to 


of the German opera houses. 
finds in this country she has no conception. 
as to the best way of singing certain parts of 


advise me 


the It might have been heard at Bayreuth, 
but never anywhere else, and yet I flatter myself I can 
I would never have allowed her under any 
One day 


music piano 


sing pial 
ing plano 


circumstatices to give me advice about singing. 


she said to me: ‘My dear, you must try to forget all 
about the Italian operas when you are singing Wagner's. 
hey are not all the same.” My reply was: ‘Nobody will 
ever confuse them. One must know how to sing to give 
the Italian works.’ ” 


Che Bayreuth school of opera singers, which has pro- 
duced Herr Mildenburg and one 
pr two others was suggested by this reference to singing as 


Burgstaller, Frau von 


the art is revealed at Bayreuth. The two women, one of 
them especially distinguished by her pre-eminence in the 
Their opinion was not very 


by Madame Wagner to 


eed on this subject. 


agt 
Hattering to the school founded 
carry out her ideas as to the way in which the great Rich- 


ard’s operas should be acted and sung in the future. 


“It is one thing to recognize a good vocal method,” said 


one of the women, “and quite another to be able to teach 


one well a method. For us who go to Bayreuth to sing or 
learn a certain role, there is no danger in what is taught 
But | do-feel sorry for the young people learning 


I have heard 


us there. 
there the first they are to know of their art. 
ome of them sing and I assure you they gave not the 
least evidence of a vocal! training that would develop their 
voices in the least or enable them to sing more than a few 
years. With the first strain on the voice, they would be 


I felt especially interested in some very promis 
It was perfectly plain from 


ruined 


while I was there 


} 
ing people 


in which they were being taught that they would 


the way 
never survive on the operatic stage long eonugh to make a 
reputation. Even the way in which they are taught to act 
there lacks all spontaneity and spirit. One tenor had been 
thodically and carefully taught to act “Siegfried” 
he seemed more like a piece of clockwork than a man. 


tle had been minutely coached as to the way in which he 
I nd, with his feet only a certain distance apart, and 


naturally never able to forget all these instructions. 





It will be very interesting to observe the outcome of the 
Bayreuth school. The two most famous graduates of Mad- 
ame Wagner's teaching, although they can scarcely be said 
to have been in the school, as it was founded after their 
appearance at Bayreuth, have already begun to show the 
bad effects of what passed there for singing. One is a 
baritone, who after four years of singing is distinctly in- 
ferior to what he was when he began and the other is a 
soprano whose abuse of her voice has afready begun to 
show the most discouraging results.” 

“It is easy to understand, however,” answered the other 
woman, “that she should make so many devoted adherents 
to her principles. Her personal magnetism is undeniable. 
Her immense enthusiasm is contagious, and nobody con- 
nected with Bayreuth is so industrious as she. When prep- 
arations for the performance are in progress, Madame 
Wagner spends all her days at the theatre and most of the 
nights at her desk. Every detail of the Bayreuth theatre 
passes under her control. Such zeal in a woman of her age 
is astonishing. The whole Bayreuth apparatus is wonderful 
in its way. There are features in it that are unsatisfactory, 
but when one considers the whole scheme, it is remarkable. 
And Madame Wagner is to-day the life and spirit of the 
whole thing. She appears at her best at the Wahnfried 
receptions, when the performances are in progress. Then 
she stands in the middle of the drawing room, a wonder- 
fully distinguished figure with her white hair, her splendid 
profile very strongly resembling her father, Liszt, in his 
later years, and wonderfully erect. She is always the most 
distinguished looking woman in the room whoever may be 
there.” 

“Yes; and yet I have seen her almost disappear before 
a title,” said the singer whose views of Madame Wagner 
were not altogether so flattering. “One night at Bayreuth, 
Madame Wagner was in the midst of all the glory of a 
Wahnifried reception. She was in the centre of the room 
and about her were gathered the customary cluster of 
notabilities. She was receiving them, chatting with 
them and dominating the scene with her accustomed dis- 
tinction. Suddenly a little red faced woman, fat and badly 
dressed, entered the room. Isolde whispered to her mother 
who, in spite of her glasses, could not see the visitor: “he 
Crown Princess Beatrice of Pumpernichel-Einstein,’ the 
daughter whispered to her mother. Immediately Madame 
Wagner became an insignificant feature in the scene. She 
was so profoundly impressed by the appearance of this 
modest sprig of royalty that she lost all her personal dig- 
nity and impressiveness in the attempt to show how obse- 
quiously polite she could be. Madame Wagner was never 
the same woman during the rest of the evening. The 


Wagners have, of course, every reason to be grateful to- 


kings. But it seemed to me that she had overdone the 
politencss. I left before the fat princess, and all the time 
I remained, Madame Wagner never recovered her custom- 
ary importance. It was the most perfect eclipse I ever 
saw, and for such an unimportant person, Madame Wag- 
ner, who is quite the reverse, disappeared into the back- 
ground.”—New York Sunday Sun. 





Marie S. Bissell Sings. 


Miss Bissell is not permitted to enjoy leisure, even 


though well deserved, as is evident by the following from 
the Norwich Evening Record, of July 2: 

Miss Marie Bissell is considered to be one of the very best singers 
in New York. She is the solo soprano of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, where she has sung for fifteen years, receiving one of the 
highest salaries paid in the metropolis. She has a most magnih 
cent voice of rare compass, extending from high E flat to low F. 
Her voice possesses rare qualities, the high notes clear and like a 
bell, while the lower tones are rich and full. Her voice is intensely 
dramatic, as was shown by her rendering of the French arias, but 
her great art and method allows her to interpret the daintiest song 
with simplicity of style and sympathetic tone. Her method is perfect, 
the power and style, the use and control of breath and distinct 
enunciation giving proof of it. Miss Bissell is an artist of the high- 
est order, 


Material and Ideal. 


By Heinrich Pudor. 


‘ck S it not wonderful that so much soul can come 
out of a little bit of wood?” a friend asked 
6 me to-day. 
“I think not,” I replied, “assuming that the 
man who plays has a soul.” 

“Oh, yes, that I believe; only I don’t understand how he 
puts the soul into the instrument.” 

“This, indeed, is a difficulty,” I replied, “but let us as 
sume that the instrument is a part of the player; then, nat 
urally, it will take part in his feelings and his life. And 
so indeed it does. The singer has no particular difficulty 
in putting his sou! into his instrument, because his instru 
ment is his voice, and because this voice is the organ of 
his soul. Hence the voice is the musical instrument of the 
highest standard. All other 
the voice. The better they do so the higher is their rank. 
There is no doubt that string instruments approach nearest 
to the human voice; the violin to the soprano and the ‘cello 
to the baritone. They imitate the voice as the organ of 
the soul, and they can do this as soon as they have become 
a part of the player. But how do they become so? That is 


the question.” 


musical instruments imitate 


Pudor, from whom we are quoting, then gives us some 
commonplace remarks upon aerial vibrations and _ thei: 


transmissions through wood, their effect upon the ear, and 


then he resumes: “What is all this scientific talk to do 
with the soul?” 
The soul expresses itself in music, not only in the art 


of phrasing, but in another way which is very often over 
looked. The wood propagates not only but 
likewise the human magnetism. It is affected not only by 
the aerial vibrations, but likewise by the player's feelings, 


the sound 


by the beat of his heart, by hes vital power, vy his soul 
This participation of the instrument 


feelings is more easily understandable when the 


wooden in human 
wood is 
touched in various places by various parts of the human 
a part of the player; 


Phe 


fashion 


body. Then the instrument becomes 


his heart, to a certain extent, beats in his instrument 
quivers of his soul make his instrument in like 
The electricity of his body transfers itself to the instru 
ment that is no longer a single piece of wood, but some- 
ife. It is 


thing living, something of the player’s own is 
if his blood were flowing through the veins of the wood 
as if his soul had taken its seat in the instrument and was 
then speaking of its feelings. Thus only can we under 
stand how some virtuosos can fascinate a 
He seems, in fact, to have 


whole audience. 
The best example is Paganini. 
possessed a most extraordinary degree of personal magnet- 
ism, and his violin shared therein, sent it forward on the 
path of musical sound, communicated it to the audience, 
The more an artist 
s the effect 
Every artist must have more or less 
In that 


and acted upon them like electricity. 
possesses of this human magnetism the greater 
which he exercises 
of it; otherwise he is only a mere machine 
he can only, under the best circumstances, make the audi 
ence admire his skill, but he can never touch them. There 
are many famous artists who are deficient in this magnet 


case 


The instrument gives out souhds, but it is not alive 


ism. 
There is no blood, no life, no heart, no soul therein 
It is much easier to make our instrument share in this 


magnetism when the strings which are strung on it are 
made of catgut, and when an artist like Paganini played 
the violin it seems as though the catgut strings of his in 
strument quivered and vibrated along with the nerves and 
We can likewise learn by experience 
are 


veins of his body. 


that an instrument does not sound so well when we 


not in a good condition, for then we have less magnetism 
of 


1 
ess ! 


at our disposal and consequently can transfer far 
it through the instrument. Many artists are in a much bet 
ter condition during a waxing moon than a waning moon 


That is only natural, for the moon herself is a source 
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of magnetic power, and everybody can observe that one’s 
hair has most electricity at the time of the full moon. It 
is easily comprehensible that all these effects can be much 
easier attained by the aid of an old Italian instrument than 
with one that is of more recent make, for the wood of the 
former vibrates more, and is therefore more susceptible 
the older and drier it 

Other things, too, must be taken into account. 
deal depends on the varnish. The varnish employed by the 
old violin makers did not prevent the wood from being 
That is important. The 
varnish often used at present stops the pores of the wood 


1S, 


A good 


ventilated and kept dry. very 
and makes it difficult for the aerial vibrations, which are 
caused by the strings, to pass into the 
The susceptibility of the de 
stroyed and to magnetize such a dead piece of wood is 
The varnish has shut up every window 


vibrations of the 


wood therefore 


wood, is 
an impossibility. 
through which the waves of sound can enter, and, there- 
fore, the wood is unsusceptible 

Again, the more an instrument is played on the easier 
and quicker does the wood transmit the vibrations, and thus 
there are many old instruments that look a great deal better 
not been played upon 
sufficiently The 
advantage of the old Italian instruments is to be attributed 
Italian climate and the Italian 
makers to transfer 


than they sound because they have 
The climate, too, has a great influence 


in no slight degree to the 
atmosphere. If German 
their shops to Italy they would perhaps succeed in making 
The Eng 
instruments 


violin were 
instruments as good as the old Italian makers 
lish climate unfavorable musical 
and for the of 
gards the weather alone, we can notice that our instrument 
too wet, for the old 


1s for 


very 
construction musical instruments. As re- 
sound because the weather is 
ynly susceptible to the vibrations of sound and the 
magnetic currents when it is dry. When, on the other 
hand, the air contains too much moisture the latter enters 
into the the wood, expels the air, and thus di- 
minishes the vibrating power of the wood. We must al- 
ways remember that sound arises through aerial vibrations; 
that therefore sound and vibrations are only possible when 
the 


will not 


wood is <¢ 


pores of 


the can penetrate through open pores, and less 
moisture contained in the pores of the wood, the more sus- 


Air is lighter than 


air 


ceptible to vibration is the instrument 


water: dry wood is therefore lighter than wet wood, so, to 
a certain extent, you can judge of the availability of a piece 
of wood for the construction of the instrument and the 


What call in a 


fact that the aerial 
easily 


value of the instrument by its weight. we 


violin sympathetic tone arises from the 


vibrations caused by the motion of the strings, are 


transferred to the wood of the instrument, and that instru 


ment, in consequence of its dryness—that is, in consequence 


of its being filled with air—can translate them into corre 


sponding aerial vibrations. 


As regards a piano, it is certainly more difficult to put 
one’s soul into that than into a violin. When we piay the 
violin we touch its strings with our fingers and we press 


the body of the instrument in our arms. In the piano, cn 


the contrary, the player does not touch the strings, he only 
touches the keys. He 
his instrument as the violinist has, and yet there are great 


their to the 


has not such close connection with 


virtuosos who can impart magnetism 


Such were Liszt and Rubinstein, such is Carrejio, 
Unfortunately the 


piano 


piano 


too olten 


but these are exceptions 
player makes no attempt to impart to the piano his vital 
fire, and without that it is only a lifeless wooden box 
with some strings in it. Most piano players strive to attain 
facility without attempting to regard this as a means to 
an end, namely, to express their nerve moods. It is the 
touch which makes piano playing an art, and the touch 
must come from the soul. Then, with a large contribution 
of magnetic force, it is possible, when a man touches the 
keys, to transfer this magnetism to the strings and to 
the old wood out of which the piano is built; and then 


when the sound is manifest and affects the auditory nerves 





of the listeners, it affects the whole audience like a hypnotic 
suggestion. A good deal of course depends on the piano 
itself. Consequently we need for the piano dry wood, the 
same wood which we need for the violin, and before using 
it we leave it for years and years in such places as are 
the Non- 


professional people do not wish to believe that wood ‘plays 


protected from the moistness of ain.osphere 


such an important part in the piano, but one on!y needs 


to put a plate on the piano when playing to convince one 


self-how the wood in every fibre is affected by the vibra 


tions of the strings. The most artistic instruments 1. ~he 
above sense are undoubtedly those which facilitate the 
best touch; they are the most sensitive and the most deli 
cate 

3ut how about the orchestra? Here one instrument, 


consisting of a hundred souls, will speak at the orders 


He 


must possess so much magnetic power that he can kindle 


one conductor. Here everything depends upon him 


it in the soul of every one of the performers and unite them 
Von 


but nothing is to 


all in one influence on the audience stilow had f'iis 


magnetic power to a very high degree, 


be compared to the orchestra. It can set a nation on fire 
it can rouse the masses, it can stimulate. it can educate 
can regenerate, it can heal. It is the most wonderful 


strument It the instrument 


1S 


Successful Students at Toronto Conservatory of 
Music. 


HE following are the winners of the gold medals 


awarded in June, 1900, by the Toronto Conservatory 


of Music for highest standing (graduate) with first-class 


honors: 


Piano Department, Artist’s Course—Miss Bessie Cow 
an, Toronto 

Theory Department—T. A. Reed, Toronto 

The following are the winners of the partial scholar 


ships awarded by the Conservatory for highest standing 


with first-class honors: 


Intermediate Examination, Piano Department—Miss 
Alice L. Evans, Toronto. 

Junior Examination, Piano—Miss Lena Martin, Cheap 
side 

Intermediate Examination, Voice—Miss Jennie E, Wil- 
liams, Toronto 

Junior Examination, Voice—Miss Edith Crawford, To 
ronto. 

Intermediate Examination, Theory—Miss Nellie Mari¢ 
Hamm, Dundas 

Junior Examination, Theory—Miss Madeline Schiff, 
roronto. 

The $50 partial scholarship (special competition) pre- 
sented by Gerard Heintzman was won by Miss Eugenie 
Quehen, Toronto. 

The following is the list of graduates: 

Piano, Artist’s Course—Miss Bessie Cowan, Toronto; 


Miss Constance Tandy, Kingston; Miss Blanche Badgley, 
Miss Grace Emmett, Fonthill; Miss Florence I 
Miss Mabel I. Groome, St. Catharines; 
Milton; Miss Lillie M. W 


Toronto; 
Brown, Toronto; 
Miss Mary L. Hollinrake, 
Peene, Hamilton. 

Piano, Teachers’ Course- 
Miss Leslie Horner, Toronto; 


Toronto; 


To 


Napier N. Durand 
Miss Mabel S. Hicks, 
ronto. 
Organ—Miss Ruby McLeod, Ingersoll 
Vocal—Miss Queenie McCoy, Toronto; Miss Elizabeth 


E. Morin, Welland; Miss Lillia Stickel, Sterling; Miss 
Lena May Perry, Toronto; Miss Wilhelmina Spencer, 
West Lorne; Miss Eleda M. Perley, Ontario Ladies’ 


College, Whitby; Miss Georgina Young, Toronto; Miss 
Frances H. Crosby, Unionville; Miss Lena M. Doherty, 
Clinton; Miss Mary Louise Hamlen, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Mabel C. Chew, Midland; Miss Laura Mary Mc 






Ammond, Ontario Ladies’ ( ege, Whitby; Miss Carrie 
Scenes, Port Perry 

Theory—T. A. Reed, Toronto; Miss Marjorie C. Fitz- 
Gibbon, Toronto: Miss Ada M Briggs, Toronto; Miss 
Theresa Ruth Simonski, Toronto; Miss Mollie O’ Dono- 
ghue, Toronto; Miss May Livingston, Toronto; Miss 


Delia Sparling, Wingham; Miss Alma Rogers, Cedarville. 


Violin—Miss Ruby D. Akin, Cornwall 

Elocution—Miss Jean Crozier, Ashburn; Miss Eva 
Fowler, Buriord; Miss Constance Jackson, Simcoe; Miss 
Adelaide McClelland, Toronto; Miss Evelyn Ward, Ham- 
ilton; Miss Thirza Wolfe, Michigan 


Chopin’s C Sharp Minor Etude. 


HE late G. Schirmer, founder of the music import- 
It is right 
to have an interpretation of a piece, 


ing house of that name, once said: 


lor a pianist 


whether it be the interpretation meant by the 
composer or not.” 
It is a singular fact that one begins the study of a 


under the influence of some strong emotion, or the 


piece 

xcitement of a startling piece of news, or while absorbed 
n solving some perplexing question of duty, the same 
mental mood will recur every time the piece is practiced, 


The 


and will finally become thoroughly identified with it. 


months 


piece may be laid aside for but on being taken 
up again the same train of thought will be recalled. It 
may he played at infrequent intervals for years and the 
suggestive circumstances quite torgotten, yet at certain 
measures there is a reminder of—Julia, or of lilacs, or of 
some shuddering thing, as the case may be 

And it also sometimes happens that the pianist finds 
himself practicing mechanically, or in an absent minded 
way, being absorbed perhaps by some personal experience, 


influence 
health 


of a book lately perused, or of a 
suddenly awakes to find 
At 


story 


yr under the 
languid state and he 


it is giving him a history 
this 


the music speaking to 


each repetition it tells same story, and as 


evolves stronger and impres 
He must forever play it with 


way, it 


itself, it makes a stronger 
He cannot banish it 


he 


irreverent 


sion 
this 
seems to him 
at 
mean nothing else 


hears it played in other 


Now 
d by such an idea and he plays that piece 


idea, and any 
when a player is domin- 
if it could 


to 


as 


will certainly have a 
" 


able 


he message 


give which his audience will be to feel 


nterpretation ol 


dark 


while 


such circumstances inspired the 
given The s 


lying on his 


»ome 
ene Ss ina 
death bed 
of Charity bends over him, murmuring 
but His 


heart beats are strong and regular as yet are repre- 


Che pin étude s here 


ned chamber \ 


man 15S 


i sweet faced Sister 


words of consolation; he will have none of them 


these 
sented by the inner notes, which begin in the first measure 


with the right hand and which accompany the two voices 


from beginning to end—his the lower voice, hers the 
upper 

Being brought suddenly face to face with death, he looks 
back with horror on his past life He does not listen to 


confession 
the 


the Sister’s pleading words, but pours out the 


reckless although at 


misdeeds with a fury, 
seems to stop and ask the Sister 


his 


eighteenth measure he 


defiantly if she thinks such sins as his can be forgiven 


But without waiting to hear the words of hope she tries 


to give him, he continues his story, working himself into 


such a frenzy, that at. the end of the twenty-seventh meas 


ure he is completely exhausted. Here we have an inter- 
ruption of the heart beats, and also a new voice—a priest, 
perhaps, chanting the service for the dying. The heart 


beats more and more irregularly, and in the thirty-fifth and 
the 
In the thirty-ninth and 


thirty-sixth measures almost stops, while low, sweet 


murmur of the intoning goes on 
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fortieth measures the heart beats cease, and——Is he dead? 
No: feebly the heart begins again to beat and regains 


strength. “Can such as I be saved?” he whispers. But 
again he turns from the words the Sister so lovingly 
speaks and retells his life story, as in the beginning. At 
the ninth measure from the end he asks again, “Can such 
These phrases are in a differ- 
There they 


sins as mine be forgiven?” 
ent key from those in the eighteenth measure. 
expressed disbelief and despair, but from here to the end 
one sees, in his following sentences, the gradual change 
from a glimmering hope to faith, and his surprise that Di- 
vine Love should care for such as he, who had been so 
vile. Then as the voice grows weaker and more broken, 
the heart ceases to beat and his life passes out in sighs 

To give this interpretation, the middle part—the accom- 
paniment which represents the heart beats—while not loud, 
must be persistently heard. The lower voice must be tu- 
multuous and impatient, except where it asks the question. 
The upper voice should be tender and pleading. The last 
nine measures should be quite different from the rest— 
hope and peace take the place of despair, and the last four 
notes must be simply breathed out, growing fainter and 
more faint.—The Musician 


Triumphs for Innes at Atlantic City. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., July 16, 1900. 


HE past week has been a series of artistic triumphs 
for Innes and his band. At no time in the history of 
Atlantic City have so many persons been drawn together 
attended the concerts in the Innes 
of the Steel Pier. In the 
grand opera festivals the immense hall has been filled 
Innes is the 


as those who have 
Music Hall, at the ocean end 


overflowing with enthusiastic audiences 
vogue here, and everything points to a phenomenally suc- 
cessful season. 

“Rigoletto”’ was the feature of Saturday 
night’s concert, with the following cast: Gilda, Signora 
Helene Noldi; Maddalena, Miss Eleanore Broadioot, and 
Rigoletto, Signor Achille Alberti. The performance was 
a remarkably smooth and satisfactory one. Last even- 
“Martha” was the attraction, and again 
drew another big audience. The same cast as that of the 


Scenes trom 


ing scenes from 


preceding night appeared, and the whole performance was 
most effective. The singers were all in good voice, and the 
band, led by Mr. Innes, aided 


successful 


making the performance 


Evelyn A. Fletcher Method. 
HE Fletcher method is especially adapted to young 
The particular aims of this method are 
to train the ear; to make children familiar with time and 
musical signs, and to develop rhythm; to teach them to 
read music to give them a thorough knowledge 
of the keyboard of the piano; to teach them how to build 
the major and minor scales, and to make the fingers and 
wrists flexible. After completing this course the pupil is 
ready to go to the piano, reads music readily, knows 
where to find every note on the keyboard, knows how to 


children 


rapidly; 


] 


use her hands, feels and understands rhythm. 
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The John Church Company’s 


Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 


when compositions published by the John Church 

Company were performed: 

The Sweetest Flower that Blows..........s.ccccscccccccecceces Hawley 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 12)....... Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 13)....... Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 14)....... Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 15)....... Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 16)....... Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 19)........... Cheltenham, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 20)........... Cheltenham, England 
Mme. Bertha Moore (June 20)...............0005 Olympia, London 
Hugh Peyton (June 20)............css00. Lowndes Square, London 
Miss Margaret Henniker (June 20).............. Cobham, England 
Mr. Hugh Peyton (June 21).................- Kensington, London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 21)........... Cheltenham, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 22)........... Cheltenham, England 
Miss Grainger Kerr (June 22)...............- Earls Court, London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 23)........... Cheltenham, England 
Miss Grainger Kerr (June 23)...............+. Bayswater, London 
Miss Margaret Henniker (June 25)........ Steinway Hal!, London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 25).............. Kettering, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 26).............. Kettering, England 
Mme. Bertha Moore (June 26)............-..- Hyde Park, London 
Miss Grainer Kerr (June 26).......... South Kensington, London 
Mme. Bertha Moore (June 27)...........0..eeeeees Leeds, England 
Miss Amelia Molitor (June 27)........ South Kensington, London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (Jume 27).............. Kettering, England 
Mr. Ley Vernon (Jume 27).......cccccccccccces Whitehall, London 
Mr. Ley Vernon (June 28)..........0sseeeeee Pont Street, London 
Mme. Bertha Moore (June 28)........cssescesseces Leeds, England 
Miss Grainger Kerr (June 28)................++..Mayfair, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 28)................ Brixton, England 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (June 28).......Stafford House, London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 29)................ Brixton, England 
Mr. Ley Vernon (June 29)........+ss000 St. James’ Hall, London 
reer Chelsea, London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June jo)................ Brixton, England 
Se. kt gf RSA TG apenas SF Park Lane, London 
Ley Vermont CJahy Docs cecscccdsccssoccccves Holland Park, London 
Miss Amelia Molitor (July 4).............. Wueen's Gate, London 
Mme. Bertha Moore (July 5)......-..0++see0++ Lightcliffe, England 
By POOR CHE Dic occocsccsscevccccs Grosvenor Square, London 
Ley Vernon (July 6).........+-sseceeeees Grosvenor Place, London 
Mme. Bertha Moore (July 7)..........-+-0+5- Eastbourne, England 
| og ere or West End, England 

es tee © Bcc ssoncvvccecstsccecees pegducbeadeedetmunaée Lassen 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (June 26)....... St. James’ Hall, London 
Mrs. Wallis A. Wallis (June 3o)..........Mill Hill Park, London 
Miss Margaret Henniker (June 29)....South Kensington, London 

BE - BOes. 6i st lh diccchbsdvsccdbdvdedscivititdéeseette’ .D’ Hardelot 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 12)......Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 13).....- Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 14)...... Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 15)...... Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 16)...... Burton-on-Trent, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 19)..........-- Cheltenham, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 20)...........- Cheltenham, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 21)...........- Cheltenham, England 
Miss Kathleen Peyton (June 21)............- Kensington, England 
Miss Jessie McLeod (June 22).......+..++++ Cheltenham, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 22)..........+- Cheltenham, England 
Mme. Minnie Shatel (June 23).........- St. James’ Hall, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 25)........-.-+-+ Kattering, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 26)...........-+- Kattering, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 27).........+-++- Kattering, England 
Miss Jessie McLeod (June 27).......+-+++++++ Kensington, London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 28). guantepenedene Brixton, England 


Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 2g)................ Brixton, England 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 3jo)................ Brixton, England 
Se SK. CU Citerhs beeen cetsemches nccddnseehes oo ek tk neces Dudley Buck 
Mme. Bertha Moore (June 3o)............... --Olympia, London 
Mme. Bertha Moore (Jume 26)................ Hyde Park, London 
Mme. Bertha Moore (June 27)......... -+e+ee++Leeds, England 
Mme. Bertha Moore (June 28)........ reseeeeeees Leeds, England 


Miss Florence Lee (June 28). 
Mme. Bertha Moore (July 5)........ 
Mme. Bertha Moore (July 7).... 


..Wisbech, England 
....Lightcliffe, England 
Eastbourne, England 


Necklace of Love..........cssc00% braitue vane etipoaiadse <n .-Nevin 
Miss Grainger Kerr (June 2 
Miss Grainger Kerr (June 23) 
Miss Grainger Kerr (June 26).. 


Earls’ Court, London 

tayswater, London 
. Kensington, London 
Miss Grainger Kerr (June 28)..... Maytair, England 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (June 28)..... Stafford House, London 


Miss Florence Lee (June 28).. .. Wisbech, England 


Gondoliere ..... ‘a = jeedeee rr Nevir 
Mile. Janotha yee A ae Salle Erard, England 
Mon Desir... i oe Nevin 
Frank Boor (June 15) ‘ Steinway Hall, London 
Wallis A. Wallis (June 30) mn Mill Hill Park, London 
In Memoriam......... : Liza Lehmann 
Arthur Walenn (June 21) Queen Gate, Londor 
Arthur Walenn (July 3) Kin Kensington, London 
A Rose Fable..... piaonnee aitdia ’ Hawley 
Lawrence Mooney (June 15) ose Bridlington, England 
It Was a Lover and His Lass . faylor 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (June 26) St. James’ Hall, London 
The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest.... Parker 
Miss Kingston Neele (June 18) : Kensington, Londor 
Miss Margaret Henniker (June 20)... : Cobham, England 


Miss Frederika Taylor (June 21). Steinway Hall, London 
Miss Margaret Henniker (June 22), 

British Artistic Galleries, Londor 
Miss Margaret Henniker (June 25) .. Steinway Hall, London 
Miss Frederika Taylor (June 26)...... -Cadogan Square, London 
Miss Percival Allen (June 26) ; . Belgravia, England 
Miss Margaret Henniker (June 28)..... 
Miss Margaret Henniker (June 29)..... Green Park Club, London 
Miss Frederika Taylor (June 29)........Lowndes Square, London 


.Kensington, London 





Polish Miniatures.... 
George Liebling (June 21).. 








Marie Parcello Married. 


[SPECIAL BY WIRE. ] 
AMHEKST, Mass., July 17, 1900 
ISS MARIE PARCELLO was married to George 
Stevenson Bixby, of New York, at Grace Church, 
at high noon to-day. 

The special music was composed for the 
Miss Amy Fay, the well-known pianist and writer. She 
presided at the organ, and played the bridal march from 
“Lohengrin” and Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. Bishop 
Huntington’s little grandson acted as a page 

Further particulars will appear in next week’s issue. 
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(Continued from page 25.) 


John S. Van Cleave, of Cincinnati, gave an address on 
the necessity of collateral education. He said in part: 

“There are six ways of being a musician; to be a com 
poser, which is the greatest; an interpreter or performer; 
a theorist; a writer upon musical topics; a journalist, and a 
paying listener 

“Every musician owes it to himself to have a well bal- 
anced education; that does not mean a smattering of every- 
thing; but it means that man should know every- 
thing about something and something about everything. 


You should know every thing about your specialty, and 


every 


so far as possible something about everything else in the 
world. You must, know about theory, 
that part of knowledge which is out of sight, but which 


above all things, 


must be there. Then every musician should know some- 


thing about all the other branches of his art 

“Every musician should be an zxsthetician; but the dan- 
ger of studying xsthetics is that one begins to vapor, to 
talk thorough nonsense. Music is the perfectly distilled 
perfume and oil of all the beautiful ever produced by man. 

“There are certain kinds of collateral knowledge which 
art. First, let the physical; 
every singer and pianist should take care of his or her 


bear on our me speak o1 


body. It would be well if we al] studied hygiene, be care- 
ful to get enough sleep, to keep drugs and all stimulants 
I do not go as far as Wag- 
ner think that 
3ut the body should be kept strong and the nerves well 


outside of the body entirely 


who was a vegetarian, for ] was crankism 


tensioned. Second, let me speak of the mechanics; every 
pianist should know about his instrument. The pianist 
who does not know what a jack is should be ashamed; 


then he should know about bushing, buffing and felt, the 
number of wires in the piano, know that they are wire and 
and other information about the instrument 


not catgut 


‘Third, there are other kinds of collateral knowledge not 


musical. Nobody has the right to call himself a musicain 
because he has a repertory of a few pieces of songs, or 
because he or she has gone to Vienna and taken a few 
lessons from some man with an unpronounceable name 


3ut the most important thing in my opinion is a knowl 


edge of literature.” 


The following is in part the substance of an address 
on “Prominent Defects in Current Musical Education,” 
by W. S. B. Mathews 

He said, in part: “We as teachers of music believe that 
it is the most beautiful and expressive of all arts. The 


object of music study is to know this art and enjoy it, 
and the tendency of this study is to make life more beau- 
The great majority of music stu- 
I do 


not suppose that the time will ever come when all pupils 


tiful and more noble 
dents do not arrive at the objects which we desire 


will be successful, as the standard of music study is stead- 
ily advancing 

“The first defect which I shall mention is the neglect of 
ear training. We are much better off in this respect than 
we were a few years ago, but we are still far from prefect 
Ear training ought to begin in the public school, and the 
lack of training is of our defects. It 
should be made a part of the nature study, which is form- 
ing such an important part of the school training of to 


such one musical 


day Any pupil of the fifth or six grade ought to be able 
to write down any simple melody after hearing it 

Time and rhythm are the life of music and the sense of 
rhythm ought to be cultivated. I am not in favor of the 
use of the microphone in music’ study as it does not al- 
low for the fluctuations of time or the changes which are 
so essential to the proper expression. In the teaching of 
singing I have changed my mind during the past few 
I think that we neglect the proper placing of the 


voice. If a person desires to sing in public, he should 


years. 


order to get the best expression. When the voice is prop- 
erly produced one can sing a long time, but tones improp- 
erly placed have a tendency to wear out the singer in a very 
short time. 

“Another defect I find is that singing people are not 
well enough acquainted with the piano or piano people 
with singing. Such people are like the man who belonged 
to church for several years and afterward got religion 


Singers are very defective in rhythm. You can sing slow 


in certain kinds of songs, but in artistic songs, where 
there is an accompaniment, which is a part of the song, 
you must sing in certain time, or nearly so, to get the 


proper effect.” 

In speaking of piano education Mr. Mathews said that 
he would recommend the rewriting of all the modern ele- 
mentary piano studies. “I would begin the work faster,” 
he said. ““We start in at the key of C and act as if we were 
afraid of any other key 

“Another element in piano teaching is 
of the understanding of the hearing. The 
neglect of the piano student is that of musical literature as 


the developing 


most important 


such. You find people with diplomas and diamond medals 
who have no conception of the range which the great 
writers cover in their work. They lack the element vi 


scholarship.’ 


Mrs. Fannie Church Parsons gave a paper on the meth- 
ods of teaching children music, entering especially into 
a discussion of class lessons. Mrs. Parsons said in part: 

What is needed is an all round system which makes no 
omissions, which cultivates the mental, the zsthetic and 
the material side with properly balanced instruction. The 


child is a and it is not difficult 
to make music a thing of pleasure nor to develop in him 


The first aim 


creature of imagination 
an inner consciousness of its real beauties 
should be to develop the musician and not the player of 
Many 


technic 


an instrument studies should be made concomi 


tant to the study of and notation. Theory, har 
mony, conception and history should be taught from the 
first, not in their abstractions, but properly adjusted to 
the pupil's comprehension 

“In this connection I desire to emphasize the value of 
class lessons. If one desires to develop piano performers, 
the private lesson is sufficient, but to become a musician 
the child must be taught to listen to music and to reprod- 
This leads directly 
to the ability to create musical ideas. The lesson 


gives independence and self control, and developes the 


uce in thought, and there to execute 


class 
critic. If properly conducted it is of untold value.” 

Another entertaining speaker at the M. T. N. A. Con- 
vention at Des Moines was Mrs. Mary Howard Bruce, 
of Richmond, Va. Mrs. Bruce spoke on “The Necessity 
of Broad Culture to Music Teachers.’ 

“The quality of perseverance and specializing must be 
developed out of proportion with 
The 


a fund of information and intelligent 


present, but cannot be 
the rest of nature without the result of deformity 
musician must have 
observation to draw from in order to develop imagination 
not become 


and fancy, and that he may in soul and 


Work and play, the conscious putting 


grow 
a mere machine 
forth of energy and the unconscious responsiveness to all 
manner of impression must be kept in equlibrium if there 


is to be continuous and rich productiveness.” 


Miss Montefiore’s Trip Abroad. 
VISIT to the musical centres of Germany and a tour 
A through the Swiss lakes are included in the itinerary 
of Miss Caroline Montefiore 
Miss Montefiore 
steamer Barbarossa, of the 


Accomplished by one of her 
sailed last Thursday on the 
North Lloyd. The 
pupils of this distinguished vocal teacher will be glad to 
learn that Miss Montefiore will return from abroad about 
October 6, and after October 15 will resume her lessons 
the Broadway 


sisters, 
German 


at her private studio in Ormonde, and 


Seventieth street 


The Rural Band. 


=4 HE rural band can do things that Sousa’s Band 


) 
ty) 


even cannot 
It can go on an excursion and play its three 
one after the other, from the time the 


tunes, 

excursion starts until it ties up at home. You can never 
tucker a new band Later, when they get to be sym- 
phonic and soloistic and all of that, they get wofully tired 
and play slow tunes and take long rests and look bored 
when they receive an encore I like to see a new band 
get an encore, even after it had been playing all day. 
rhey strike right in and jam wind with all the enthusiasm 
displayed by Lewiston’s new fire whistle 


Once I saw a rural band playing in front of a country 
hotel A steep embankment ran sloping from the piazza 
The band men stuck their toes in and hummed away 


cheerfully at “The Washington Post March,” and every 
3ut the bass drummer for 


thing was going handsomely 

got himself and went to wipe his heated brow. To do that 
he was obliged to let go of his big drum The drum 
started rolling down the hill. Drummer ran after it. The 


so short that he just 
was able to hit it 


was sO 


hing it 


pitch steep and his legs were 


missed reac with his hand, but he 


with the drumstick, and so kept up the regular beat all 
the way down the hill. Never missed.a stroke—and the 
band kept on! At the foot of the incline the drum went 
up against an obstruction, and halted so suddenly that 
the drummer went over it head first. It happened that 
there was a rest of a few beats for him at that place in the 
music, and he was able to get on his feet and boost the 
drum on his knee in season to take up the thing wher 
he left off And as he marched back again up the hill 


pounding cheerfully away, maybe you think he didn’t get 


the hand.” 





Now, I'll wager that Sousa’s bass drummer couldn't 
do that. 

The leading man of the town had died and the village 
band was engaged to lead the corteg: the burial yard 
The “Dead March,” as played by the band, with most 
lugubrious tootle by all brass instruments, was especially 
solemn 

The most solemn part was when the band was enter 
ing beneath the gateway of the village cemetery 

It was a solemn place, that cemetery gateway, with its 
funereal trimmings. It was a double gate In the centre 
on the ground was the little block where the gates were 
latched at the foot. The trombone player, with his eyes 
intent on the solemn music in his catch, stubbed his toe 
against the block As he tripped he threw out a hand to 
save himself, and the trombone blatted so ferociously— 
right in the midst of those solemn chords—that everyone 
jumped in alarn Then the trombone’s end struck the 
ground ere he could get his mouth away from the end 


instrument emitted another bray that was fairly de- 


The 


moniac 


It happened right under the noses the horses draw 
ing the hearse, and, of course, they shied, and one of them 
stepped on the trombone That scared them in earnest, 
and they started. They ran the band down—they routed 


it, and they tore down the cemetery avenue with the driver 
of the main 


a Circle 


the 


hanging on for grim death. He mad 


he was able to master terrified animals, 


the 


remarkable 


drive twice ere 


and the rest of funeral train remained quiet and wit 


nessed that ‘hoss race” with varying emo- 


tions 
There 


town, but nothing that developed so 


have been many things happen in that particular 


suddenly from the 


deeply solemn into the intensely exciting 


The trombone player had recovered his battered horn, 
and stood there dusty and hatless watching the im- 
promptu chariot race 

When the horses were finally captured and subdued 


he looked at his torn trousers, then at his battered horn, 





take three or four years to prepare and develop the voice in 
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then at the little block in the roadway and finally at the 
horses once more. And he isn’t a wicked man. If he 
were I should have to paint a red streak across the foot 
of this column. As it was, he slowly wiped his mouth, 
looked again at the crushed horn. “Wal, I’ll be dod- 
buttered to swan,” says he. 

And the meek shall inherit the earth! 

To add a bit to this day of the picturesque in obsequies, 
the band returned from the cemetery playing cheerfully 
“Massa’s In de Cold, Cold Ground.” 

But the trombone player wasn’t in it. His horn was 
jammed together so tightly that he couldn’t get wind 
enough through it.—Lewiston Journal. 








Reflections. 


Every one is lonely, but every one does not know it. 
If every one who wrote books now would be satistied to dust books 
already written, what a regenerated world it would become.—Harra- 


den. 


HAT people are the wrecks of selfishness they 
are, is not astonishing. The wonder is, that 
they are not worse. The whole training of 
present conditions, from the cradle to the grave, 
and in all departments of human life (excepting 

the exceptional one of direct benevolence) is toward brutal 

selfishness. The worst of this is that it is in no way 
necessary. The instinct of individuality is one thing; de- 
based self interest is another. 

People who are happy and well off (that is, normally so) 
are better in every way than those who are exasperated by 
circumstances. ‘Unhappy nations develop all bad traits. 
While there is plenty of grain, birds treat each other beau- 
tifully. It is when but a few grains remain to a number 
of hungry little beasts that fighting commences. There 
is abundance on the earth for all on it. It is mismanage- 
ment of the countries’ housekeeping that makes provisions 
short and squabbling general. 

Does it never occur to spectators of theatres the incon- 
gruous way in which people enter houses, rooms, libraries, 
offices, music rooms, boudoirs; yes, even bedrooms 
wholly unannounced? Two people are engaged in the 
most intimate and important conversation when the door 
is flung wide open, and the intruder marches straight in 
upon them, or at most the servant announces the entrance 





as the sill is passed. Do not spectators ever think? 

The atmosphere of Paris is highly developing artisti- 
cally, but not intellectually. Not that there are not intel- 
lectual resources in the city, for there are in abundance. 
But in the gefieral life of the city, the intellectual element 
becomes undermined. One becomes morally and mentally 
enervated. The reasons for this are too large and varied 
to touch upon here. 

French cannot play tragedy, but they are first class 
comedians. They are born actors in that line. The or- 
dinary boarding house mistress is a better actress than 
many we have. 

One thing that should be stopped in Paris, in the inter- 
est of our artistic and musical reputation over here, is the 
singing in public by “green” American singers, who have 
no comprehension whatever of how absurdly ridiculous 
they are making themselves, or how the people who ap- 
plaud them shake with laughter behind handkerchiefs and 
fans. The more green an American singer is, the more 
ready is he or she to go right forward and do the most 
The best thing to do on coming to 
Paris is to do nothing and that for a long time. Later 
on there is no danger; one would not dare. This hazard- 
ous “cheek” of incompetent American musicians works 
much damage to the credit of competent ones. 

It seems as if musicians, especially singers, must be 
much more modest and less vain if they considered how 
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many powers are necessary to results which they imagine 
theirs alone. The accompanist, piano maker, writer of the 
air, writer of the words, the idea, the succession of inter- 
vals, all contribute. Frequently the singer is the smallest 
part, frequently the worst. 

All strangers in Paris, particularly students, complain 
of the difficulty of knowing what is going on in the city, or 
worse yet, what is going to go on. It is difficult even to 
know what has gone on. Some of this information is 
scattered about indefinitely; most of it is never given any- 
where. There is no definite and determined means, as 
with us, of knowing everything always, and when and 
how and where and who and what of it. It is often dif- 
ficult to find out from the announcements even, all that is 
necessary. One gives the place, and no hour, another the 
hour and no place, &c. This is the result of a circum- 
scribed view of things on the part of managers of things, 
who see from their view, and take for granted that “every- 
body knows” of course, “because they know.” 

Americans are always considering how they can better 
things, French how they can support them. 

One thing certain, if the United States proposes be- 
coming a military power and dragging into our beautiful 
and decent civilization the mess of infamy and degrada- 
tion that seems to be considered necessary to a nation’s 
defense and weMare, I, for one, propose to renounce 
citizenship, and become a tramp on the face of the earth. 
I will not endure it. 

Rubinstein remarked that while men have been free in 
the writing of autobiographies and confessions, com- 
paratively few of such have been written by women, and 
added that it was evident women did not care to lift the 
veil of their pasts. Did it never occur to the musician 
that it might be that women did not care to lift the 
veil—before the past of their gentlemen friends! 

It is the lack of consecutiveness and consistency, and 
logic of arrangement that makes so many creations fail- 
ures. Artists jump about on the flat instead of mounting 
the steps of the ladder conception. It is the same with 
interpreters. An artist could do what he liked with an 
interpretation, were he only consistent in the construction. 
The trio in the third act of “Faust” is three-fourths of the 
power of that opera. When it is reached one feels as if 
the whole thing had been leading up to it. It is exactly 
the crisis necessary to the other weights. Were the 
finale banal in striking power, however meritorious, 
“Faust” would have been detached and patchy, as are such 
hundreds of things, and would have left no such impres- 
sion upon the audience as it now does. The trio saved it. 

There is not an artist of any branch, in any nation to- 
day, that is not proud of the distinction shown by the 
States. 

Foreign artists have a regard for our opinion. While 
less involved in criticism, we are more penetrating in dis- 
crimination than they; also, while less traditional, we are 
more analytical. 

Paris is like a beautiful and fascinating mistress., One 
scolds and chides and waxes wrathy over her shortcom- 
ings. Suddenly some new turn of beauty, some sudden 
surprise of charm, and—all is pardoned. 

What is the objection to teaching languages to chil- 
dren? They are so necessary, so easily acquired by chil- 
dren, so agreeable to learn, bit by bit, so impossible to 
master when hurried and jumbled. In art, in commerce, 
in society, in travel, in love, in war, in diplomacy, in study, 
in literature, in science, nothing can be accomplished till 
the key, the medium of communication is in the hand. 
This necessity grows with every day as international as- 
sociation is being forced upon the nations. Yet there is 
nothing so neglected as language, and nothing on all 
earth so badly taught. Why does not somebody, whose 
business it is, take hold of the matter. 

A student who had had her patience sorely tried and 
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her time sadly wasted by the Paris habit of commencing 
concerts and other performances an hour or more after 
the time announced, complained of the matter to a French- 
man. 

“Why do you go to the concerts then?” he said. “Our 
artists have got too much to do to be on time.” 

The only thing one gets for nothing is what is no value. 

No teacher has the right to criticise another so long as 
everybody has the right to teach. There is no right or 
wrong when there is no standard. 

One shudders for history who reads the newspapers. 

People know according to what they see, and see ac- 
cording to what they know. 

Patti insists that the curse Of the present vocal system is 
change of method. Nearly every singer now has had from 
five to ten teachers, each of whom was either diametri- 
cally opposed to or shaded up or down from the other in 
his vocal procedure. 

“Nothing so rasps and wears the voice,” says Patti, 
“as this change of vocal effort. In my day there was but 
one method ard all had to come into line with its teach- 
ings. The old Italian method was the same whoever 
taught it, and there was no shirking its exactions. Also 
it applied alike to all languages. Now every teacher has 
a ‘method’ to suit himself, and the pupil in following the 
divers changes loses both voice and its control.” 

The best behaved audiences in Paris are those listening 
to music in the parks and public gardens under the trees. 
They put the indoor concert people to shame. Artists 
who play at the gratuitous representations given here oc 
casionally by the opera claim that those are the audiences 
they like best. They feel a sympathy and interest coming 
from them. These people do not talk, but listen atten- 
tively, and they are surprisingly discriminating. They 
seem perfectly capable of judging what is good or bad, 
to a certain extent, and seldom misplace or miss applause 

It is a great habit among French teachers, especially 
teachers of French, to say that such and such perfections 
are arrived at by usage. But what if usage is bad or faulty 
or badly directed? If a child walks pigeon-toed does the 
amount of walking accomplished make things any better? 
One might use French badly all one’s life and use it badly 
all the time. What can teachers mean by that remark? 

It is unjust to say that if we had what we wanted to-day 
we would want something else to-morrow. What is true 
in that matter is that if we had what we wanted to-day we 
are not sure of having it to-morrow 

The one spiritual thing left in this brutal life (after the 
love of a dog for his master, and of some women for some 
men) is this wonderful spirit for art truth in the heart of 
the real, true French artist. The sentiment is too rare and 
too beautiful a thing not to be recognized and credited, 
whatever weakness of execution may accompany it. 

FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS 





Concordia Society Thanks Otto Wissner. 


HE Concordia Singing Society, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 

a few days ago wrote to Otto Wissner, of Brooklyn, 

acknowledging the receipt of the Wissner parlor grand 

piano, which the society won at the recent Saengerfest in 

Brooklyn. 

The piano was one of three donated by Otto Wissner 

to be competed for by the different societies in the North- 
Eastern Saengerfest. 
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